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FOREWORD 


A little over a decade ago the Women’s Bureau was established as 
an administrative unit within the Federal Department of Labour to serve 
as a focus for departmental activities and policies relating to women in 
the labour force. One of the chief functions of the Bureau, working in co- 
operation with other branches of the Department, in particular the 
Economics and Research Branch, is to disseminate information regarding 
the trends in women’s employment. This fact book, the third such pub- 
lication produced within the Department since that time, takes advantage 
of recent more extensive data that are available, particularly through the 
Census of 1961. 


Mr. Alan Portigal of the Economics and Research Branch was re- 
sponsible for the research and for the presentation of the labour force 
data. His work and the advice and assistance of the Legislation and 
International Labour Affairs branches are acknowledged with apprecia- 
tion. 


It is hoped that the publication may provide a useful and ready 
source of reference for women workers themselves and for all who are 
interested in women’s role within the Canadian economy. 


J. P. FRANCIS, MARION V. ROYCE, 
DIRECTOR, DIRECTOR, 
ECONOMICS AND WOMEN’S BUREAU 
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Seventy Years Later 


iv he first statistics on the number of 
women workers in Canada became available with the publication of the 
results of the Census of 1891. At that time one out of every eight paid 
workers was a woman, and the ten leading feminine occupations (all 
closely associated with traditional household tasks) were: servant, dress- 
maker, teacher, farmer, seamstress, tailoress, saleswoman, housekeeper, 
laundress, and milliner. 


Writing in 18921, Mrs. Jean Thomson Scott viewed these develop- 
ments as the inevitable outcome of advancing civilization. Mrs. Scott 
wrote: 


“. . . In some cases the establishment of new industries, especially within 
the last fifteen years, has led to their (women’s) further employment. In 
others they have entered fields hitherto, for the most part, occupied by 
men. New employments are continually opening up with advancing civili- 
zation, which require but slight experience and seem adapted for women. 


There are various reasons why women are ready for the numerous 
occupations which are continually offering themselves. In a large number 
of instances, circumstances make it a matter of necessity for them to earn 
their living. Often a desire to live up to a certain standard of comfort will 
lead girls, for a short time at least, to go into employment in which, while 
living at home, they can partially support themselves, or at least supply 
themselves with pin-money. Again, the social conditions of life in Canada 
are such that women find it necessary to prepare themselves for emer- 
gencies: they often begin to learn some occupation so as to be prepared 
for future risks, and then their circumstances change and the occupation 
becomes a permanent one.” 


In those days the work week was long — 60 hours in factories and 
54 in stores — and this justified Mrs. Scott’s fear that women entering 
new fields of work, some strenuous, some hazardous, often with sub- 
standard working conditions, might do so at considerable risk of their 
health. 


1 Jean Thomson Scott B.A.: The Conditions of Female Labour in Ontario, Toronto 
University Studies in Political Science, 1892. 


Bs 


“. . Isolated cases of women having shown themselves able to stand a 
severe physical strain cannot refute the fact that a vast majority of women 
are of weaker mould than men, and that over-work has in many cases 
been the cause of a life of semi-invalidism. It is nothing short of criminal 
to permit, let alone to exact, an undue exertion of physical strength from 
women; and it is the duty of the Government to prevent it. That women 
are willing, nay, even anxious sometimes, to attempt hard physical labour, 
is no reason for their being permitted to do so.” 


By 1892 Canadian women had also begun their entry into the pro- 
fessions. Already they were taking over the field of elementary school 
teaching; as Mrs. Scott pointed out, large increases in the number of 
women teachers at low salaries had begun to drive men out of the pro- 
fession. The University of Toronto had opened its doors to women in 
1886 (Mrs. Scott must have been one of the first “lady graduates’), and 
professional schools had begun to lower their barriers. Dr. Emily Howard 
Stowe, Canada’s first “lady” physician, had begun to practise medicine in 
Toronto in the 1860’s. A number of other women had followed in her 
steps, although for some time it remained necessary for them to obtain 
their medical education outside of Canada. 


Until World War II it was uncommon in Canada for married women 
(living with their husbands) to work outside their homes. Mrs. Scott wrote 
of the situation in her day: 


“The employment of married women in factories and stores in Ontario 
is not general. In a large number of factories and stores there are no 
married women at all; at most only one or two widows. Married women 
in Canada do not seem to go out to work as long as their husbands are 
at all able to support them. In canning factories during the summer months, 
numbers of married women may be found; many work in laundries; and 
in a mill stock factory (preparing rags for shoddy mills) visited by the 
writer, most of the women were married. Market gardening is a means 
of subsistence to some. Women whose husbands are dead or are not able 
to support them, will not go out as long as they have children at home to 
care for, but prefer, if they can, to engage in some work which will keep 
them at home. Women in poor circumstances go out washing and ironing 
to private houses or else take it home to do. In many cases, they take in 
sewing or dressmaking, and do tailoring for the wholesale trade at their 
homes.” 


[It is, of course, nothing new for women to be at work in paid employ- 
ment. What is rather new, with profound implications for family and 
society, is the employment nowadays of large numbers of married women. 
To understand how this change has come about, it is necessary to know 
something about the changes that have taken place in Canada over the 
last seventy years and, in particular, over the last twenty years since the 
end of World War II. 


The first relevant change has been the transformation of Canada 
from a rural agrarian to an urban industrialized society. Agriculture is 
still important in Canada, but the main cash crops are now produced by 
highly mechanized means. The size of agricultural holdings has increased, 
and there has been a steady decline over the last thirty years in the size 
of the agricultural labour force. Women on farms have always had a full- 
time job on their hands, particularly before the spread of urban amenities 
to the countryside. In the city, by contrast, gainful employment is carried 
on outside the household, and household work therefore becomes divorced 
from work, proper. In addition, cities have always provided women with 
more employment opportunities outside the home than have rural areas. 
It is also in the city that traditional values lose their hold and are modified. 


The family circumstances and environments of married women have 
also changed very greatly. At the turn of the century large families were 
the rule. Then, starting about 1925, the birth rate began to fall until, at 
the height of the Great Depression of the Thirties demographers began 
to speak of “incipient population decline”. Birth rates rose during World 
War II and after, and the average size of the Canadian family began to 
move upwards. At the time of the 1961 Census the average for Canada 
was just under four persons. 


Since World War II there has been an increase in the proportion of 
urban people living in self-contained housing. The houses have been, as 
a rule, smaller than those of middle-class people prior to the war. There 
has also been a movement, in larger urban centres, out of city wards 
towards the suburbs. This would have created difficulties for the employ- 
ment of women were it not for the fact that many businesses have also 
relocated in urban fringe areas. 


World War II destroyed many myths concerning which occupations 
were and which were not suitable for women. New war industries and 
shortages of male workers placed women in every conceivable kind of 
male occupational stronghold. On the whole they appear to have per- 
formed extremely well. In the immediate postwar period many women 
withdrew from the labour force, and men reclaimed production jobs in 
heavy industry. 


The end of World War II was not attended by the economic collapse 
that had come to be regarded as the normal aftermath of wars. On the 
contrary, a number of circumstances — unsatisfied wartime demands, 
the reconstruction of Europe, the Korean war, the uranium boom, and 
the Suez crisis — combined to produce a period of rapid and sustained 
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growth in the Canadian economy that lasted until 1958. Over the 1951- 
1961 decade, the Canadian population grew from 14 million to 1814 
million, an annual growth rate of over 214 per cent. But over the same 
time span gross national expenditure in constant (1957) dollars grew 
from $24), billion to $3414 billion, a growth rate of 314 per cent. A good 
deal of light industry grew up, and many business concerns became very 
large. The need for record-keeping grew, bringing with it strong growth 
in the demand for clerical workers. 


In recent years there has also been a shift in employment out of the 
goods-producing industries and into service-producing industries, the 
latter employing a much higher proportion of women than the former. 


Chart 1 


EMPLOYMENT IN GOODS PRODUCING INDUSTRIES COMPARED 
WITH EMPLOYMENT IN SERVICE INDUSTRIES 1953-1964 
(Quarterly Data, Seasonally Adjusted) 
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*SERVICE PRODUCING INDUSTRIES Includes: Transportation, Public Utilities, Trade, Finance and Service 
**GOODS PRODUCING INDUSTRIES Includes: Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, Mining, Manufacturing 


and Construction 


This has been due in part to the fact that a good deal of Canada’s recent 
affluence has gone into the improvement of educational and health facil- 
ities. The large wave of postwar babies placed great strain on educational 
structures and staff, and resulted in a lively demand for school teachers, 
as well as considerable improvement in pay scales. On the other hand, 
the goods-producing industries have been able to expand output enorm- 
ously, with little sustained growth in employment. 
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As postwar shortages of basic commodities were overcome, the 
Canadian consumer was presented with an enormous cornucopia of con- 
sumer goods; at the same time, consumer credit expanded considerably. 
During the early fifties most people’s employment appeared secure, and 
incomes were rising. Home-and-car-ownership was now a possibility for 
a much larger proportion of the population than ever before, and a variety 
of household devices appeared to ease the task of the housewife. 


Before World War II housemaids were still available at low wages 
in most areas. However, the mistress of the house was obliged to stay 
home to supervise, and she could usually count on changing maids fairly 
frequently. Here is what Mrs. Scott had to say about the housemaid pro- 
blem in 1892: 


“In Canada the class of domestic servant most universally in demand 
is the general. Owing to the fact that there are but few wealthy people, in 
the vast majority of cases where servants are kept only one is employed: 
and the supply of specially trained servants is as limited as the demand 
for them. Girls who are able to live at home and earn enough to partially 
support themselves have no inducement to go into domestic service; and 
in cities the supply of domestics is kept up only by draining the surrounding 
country of girls who come to the cities for higher wages and other advan- 
tages. In some cases too they are imported from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of late years so many employments have opened up for women that the 
supply of domestic servants is rather short of the demand; and, as a con- 
sequence, their wages have risen considerably, so that many mistresses of 
households are obliged to do without or take incompetent servants. An 
inexperienced girl who goes ‘to assist in light housework,’ as the advertise- 
ments put it, will earn from $6 to $7 a month in the city. A good general 
servant can command from $8 to $14 a month, according to her work — 
‘with or without washing’. In some cases it really aniounts to a cook’s 
position, only it seems to be the custom to call it that of a ‘general’ to avoid 
such disputes as might arise over questions of work. 


7% * * * 


“The general reluctance of girls to go into service in Canada has been 
much discussed. Many point out that they are really better off than girls 
working in factories or shops so far as wages and comfort are concerned. 
On the other hand the factory or shop girl has certain hours; and when 
her work is over her time is her own. Then too, many prefer to work 
where there are a number of other girls employed; and as has been already 
stated, as long as a girl can live at home and earn a little money at some 
light employment there is no need for her to go into service. Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that the social barrier which exists between mistress 
and maid deters many from service in a new country where class dis- 
tinctions are not as fixed and definite as in older countries.” 


During the war, the housemaid who lived in disappeared into the war 
plants, never to return. Modern household equipment is a mixed blessing 
for the contemporary housewife in rather the same way as modern in- 
dustrial equipment is for the industrialist. It does away with certain per- 
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sonnel problems and its output is high when used efficiently. At the same 
time it is expensive and has to be paid for, and requires skilled mainten- 
ance. Vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, automatic washers and dryers, 
and other similar equipment still have to be operated, but can be used in 
odd hours, leaving a good deal of time free for gainful work or other 
activities. These articles also have their conspicuous consumption aspect, 
testifying to the affluence and up-to-dateness of their possessors. 


Since the thirties the level of living of the population, including the 
“real” incomes that sustain it, has risen remarkably. The standard of 
living — that level at which people feel they are comfortably off and not 
deprived of anything important — has increased also; the availability of 
a wide range of consumer goods has assisted in the latter process. Yet a 
considerable proportion of male wage-earners, in fact the majority, do not 
earn the $6,000 or so per year that is necessary to move consumption 
much beyond food, clothing, and shelter. For many Canadian families, 
however, the earnings of the wife added to those of the husband just 
succeed in bringing total income up to a fairly comfortable level. If this 
has not been the main psychological factor that produced the recent large 
influx of married women into the labour market, it has certainly provided 
a powerful argument for modifying traditional attitudes in the family 
setting. 


A postwar trend equal in importance to the entry of married women 
into the labour force has been the movement of women aged 35 to 55 
into the world of work. Of course, these two trends have been almost 
entirely one and the same; it has been the entry of married women of this 
age group into the labour market that has produced the transformation 
in the age-and-marital status composition of the female labour force. 
There have also been large percentage increases in the number of working 
women aged 55 and over, although.their absolute numbers are still re- 
latively small. It is likely that lack of recent work experience has been 
one of the most important factors inhibiting the growth in the female 
work force aged 55 and over. If this be true, it is possible to forecast a 
considerable expansion in the number of working women in this latter 
age group, as those under 55 now working grow older. 


Since about 1958 structural changes in the Canadian economy toge- 
ther with considerable modernization in the goods-producing industries 
have brought about marked increases in the unemployment rates of men. 
Women workers have escaped high unemployment rates, possibly in part 
because most women are in a position to return to housekeeping on losing 
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a job if they prefer not to seek another one. Mrs. Scott expressed fears 
that women workers might at some time prove to be unfair competitors 
with men for scarce jobs: 

“Another result of the indiscriminate and extensive employment of 
women is increasing danger to the life of the home. It is generally con- 
ceded that the family is the great safeguard of a nation’s prosperity, and 
anything which would endanger it cannot but be looked on with disfavour 
and even alarm. What does the displacing of men by the competition of 
women at lower wages mean if not that the former often find employment 
more difficult to obtain or less profitable than formerly, and are less able 
to provide means of maintenance for a family? Man was intended by 
nature to be the bread-winner of the family; and if family life is to be 
maintained such he must remain; so that the persistent usurpation of his 
place by unfair competition must mean eventually a danger to the con- 
tinuance of the home. Let women, when they wish to compete with men, 
meet them on fair ground by demanding equal remuneration.” 

It will be one of the tasks of this monograph to demonstrate that men and 
women workers do not, as a rule, compete in the same labour markets. Yet 
the fact remains that, seemingly by coincidence, the employment markets 
for men have been becoming relatively unstable and demand has not been 
growing with sufficient rapidity to absorb increases in the male labour 
force; while the demand for women workers has grown tremendously in 


recent years. 


Should this situation deteriorate sufficiently, and one must hasten to 
say that there is no reason at present to believe it will, the type of com- 
petition envisaged by Mrs. Scott could occur. It would be most likely to 
occur in the clerical and personal service fields, with men seeking jobs 
in what have heretofore been predominantly female work areas. 


As long as women workers remain confined to a relatively restricted 
range of work areas — whether through choice or circumstances — en- 
croachment will not be welcomed. The solution to these problems must 
be sought in policies designed to promote economic growth and a labour 
force adequately trained to sustain growth and adjust to changing tech- 
nology. In such an economy there would be ample opportunity for women 
to branch out into new occupational fields. This monograph will attempt 
to indicate a number of challenging fields of work in which opportunities 
for women exist, which are not presently being taken advantage of. Should 
the more optimistic expectations for Canada’s economic future be realized, 
many more opportunities will present themselves to women with the pro- 
per vocational preparation. 


U 


Trends in Women’s Employment 


The chart below reveals that the female labour force of Canada 
has commenced a period of very rapid growth, comparable to its rate of 
growth at the turn of the century, but on a much higher base. Much of 
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what follows in this monograph will be concerned with this recent trend 
and some of its implications for the Canadian economy, for Canadian 
families and for other institutions. 


The significance of the trend must be made clear in terms of its 
stability and the proportions of people involved. First of all, the female 
labour force has been increasing much faster than the female population 
of working age. 


Chart 3 


THE FEMALE LABOUR FORCE HAS GROWN AT A FASTER PACE THAN 
THE FEMALE POPULATION 


(Semi — Logarithmic Scale) 
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This trend may be shown more precisely by examining the percentages of 
women of working age who have been economically active at various 
years which are shown in the third column of Table 1. At census time in 
1961, 29.5 per cent of women of working age were in the labour force 
in contrast to 12 per cent at the turn of the century. 


1 Public opinion and practice concerning what constitutes “working age” has changed 
over the years, and the census labour force ages have changed accordingly. 
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Table 1 


Female Population and Labour Force, Canada,! 1901-1961. 


Labour Force 2 


pease Meorénicallvamd peTocalumdt Mable ocd 

Year No. No. Active Labour Force Labour Force 
(000’s) (000’s) % (000’s) % 
(Male & Female) 
LOOM aces: 1,982 238 12.0 1,783 Nes 
Lode ae 2552 365 14.3 2,124 13.4 
1921, =. Gee 2,843 489 12 3,164 1:5 
9371 ee ae 3,481 665 19.1 3,922 17.0 
194 len ete 4,133 834 20:2 4,516 LS2o 
LOSI tec 4,933 1,164 23.6 5,286 22.0 
je Toy Remy em one 5,984 1,764 29.5 6,458 PAIRS 


1 Includes Newfoundland (1951 on), but not Yukon and Northwest Territories. Also 
includes armed services. 


2 10 years of age and over in 1901 and 1911. 
14 years of age and over in 1921 - 1951. 
15 years of age and over in 1961. 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. VII, Table 1. 
Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 1. 
Census of Canada, 1961, Vol. I, Part 2, Table 20; Advance Report No. AL-1, 


Table 1. 

Labour Force Trend Tables, Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, 1963, Tables 1 and 3. 

Occupational Trends in Canada, 1931 to 1961, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1963 (working copy), Appendix 3. 

The most rapid increase in the percentage of women who are econ- 
omically active has taken place since 1955. Table 2 shows participation 
rates* at annual averages from the DBS Labour Force Survey for the years 
1951-63. 


The period from 1955 to 1961, during which male participation 
rates at annual averages fell from 82.2 per cent in 1955 to 80.0 per cent 
in 1961, saw an increase in female participation of almost five percentage 
points. In the two succeeding years the increases were rather more mod- 
erate. The rate of growth of the female labour force in recent decades has 
not been matched by any parallel growth in the male labour force. This 
development is in contrast to the 1901-11 period when the growth rate 
for men workers was almost as great as that of women workers. 
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Table 2 


Participation Rates for the Female Labour Force, Aged 14 and Over, 1951-63. 
at Annual Averages. 


% % 
1951 — 23.5 1958 — 26.3 
1952 — 23.7 1959 — 26.7 
1953 — 23.4 1960 — 28.0 
1954 — 23.7 1961 — 28.8 
1955 — 23.9 1962 — 29.1 
1956 — 24.9 1963 — 29.6 
1957 — 25.8 1964 — 30.5 


* Participation rates express the labour force as a percentage of the civilian, non- 
institutional population i.e., total population from which members of the armed services 
and inmates of institutions have been deducted. There is also a deduction representing 
Indians on reservations. These percentages would tend to be higher than the activity rates 
given in Table 1; however, taking the rates at annual averages lowers them in comparison 
to rates for June alone, as provided by the census. 

Source: The Labour Force, Dominion Bureau of Statistics (hereafter DBS), Special 
Surveys Division. 


Chart 4 
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In fact, the proportion of men who are economically active has been 
declining in recent years with moderate growth rates for the male labour 
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force (12-14 per cent per decade) deriving from the increase in the male 
population of working age. 

The outcome of these different trends for the two sexes has been a 
considerable increase in the proportion of the labour force consisting of 
women. This trend, from 13.3 per cent in 1901 to 27.3 per cent in 1961, 
was shown in Table 1, and is now repeated graphically in Chart 4. 


Chart 5 
WOMEN WORKERS IN THE TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 


Per Cent Per Cent 
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Over the period 1951-63 the female share of the labour force in- 
creased steadily with greater momentum during the latter part of the 
time period. The timing of this trend is set forth in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Women as a Percentage of the Total Labour Force, 1951-63, at Annual Average. 


% % 
1951 — 21.9 1958 — 24.4 
1952 — 22.2 1959 — 24.9 
1953 — 22.1 1960 — 25.8 
1954 — 22.4 1961 — 26.6 
1955 — 22.6 1962 — 27.1 
1956 — 23.3 1963 — 27.6 
1957 — 23.9 1964 — 28.3 


Source: The Labour Force, op. cit. 
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Table 4 presents employment trends for persons working in estab- 
lishments with ten or more employees. Women’s employment within this 
large group of establishments appears to have weathered the recessionary 
period in the latter half of the 1950’s much better than men’s employment. 
This relates (as will be shown in some detail in Chapter 3) to the dis- 
similarity of men’s and women’s occupations in the Canadian economy. 
The general trends shown in Table 4 are similar to those already discussed. 


Table 4 


Annual Average Index of Employment for Men and Women, 
Industrial Composite, Canada, 1949-61. 


(1949 = 100.0) 


Index of Employment 


Year Men Women 
A ig LeU a ih Me ens ha eh Minn PEE IK Sed en See 100.0 100.0 
AS a) 0 Re ar RS 9) 2 in ae I Se 102.4 101.0 
Ns Woo Lacy Mo ble oe Become ie ne IR: vk eile ana erm 110.2 105.3 
LOS Dee Ee Ph TL... At LS a Ee" 1133 107.1 
he ee Eee ee Ne re ee ee eee oe eee P35 111.6 
be eT ec eats es ys 90 ce. eM Dieter a A MON enc Rs ie ne il 109.9 109.9 
LG! Siete ee epee iled aeat. helena c  wadaamc Ae » tpl elias > Mintel 113.0 112.8 
ES SOIR) CO ee ee re ce MA A 121.0 119.5 
19.5).9. eee Ae. co hte I eter bes <n ate dh heen 0 Pn he ee onees. 122.3 12327 
hk} Sere ene re ee ee, eee enn eee 116.7 122.0 
0 oe aie eee ER ee ct one eRe es Oe a ce em sac tat nc 118.6 123.5 
ALT Dwe mee oh: Gee ee ete ae RY Meio 5 See: eae tee SORT ns ae 2 117.4 123.1 
LOG LE ike en ete Oe, SU ote. 2 es nr La, 116.3 124.2 
TOG2 2 4 sere seen cP nae. fh erate Creer Aor et ee 119.3 128.6 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, March, 1963, Table 9C, p. 30. 


Note: The annual average index does not correspond to that given in Women at work 
in Canada (1958). The change in index is reported in Review of Employment and 
Payrolls, 1958; the reason given for the change can be found on page 4 of this 
Review. 


In the year 1961, in which year the average participation rate for 
women was 28.8 per cent, 34.4 per cent of the female population’ had 
some work experience during the year, and 30 per cent worked for 14 or 
more weeks out of the year. This fact indicates some movement into and 
out of the labour force on the part of women workers, but not as much as 
might be imagined. It also suggests that, for recent years, it may be 
estimated that about one-third of the female population aged 14 years and 
over has been to some degree involved in the labour market. 


1 The average of the female civilian, non-institutional population aged 14 years and 


over for the year. ; 
{ 
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Economic, social, and technological changes in the past half century 
have played a part in the growth in number of women workers. The in- 
creasing mechanization of production processes, with consequent dilution 
of skills, has resulted in the replacement, in some industries, of craftsmen 
by operatives, many of whom have been women. But the largest area of 
new demand for women workers has been in the clerical and service occu- 
pations, resulting from the growth of large business organizations and im- 
proved general prosperity. 


In the early part of this century the great majority of women workers 
were single or the sole support of families. It was not until World War II 
that employment of married women outside the home became common. 
In recent years the shortening of daily hours of work, together with the 
prevalence of the five-day week, have permitted women to hold jobs at 
the same time as they fulfil other responsibilities. Development of mechan- 
ical aids such as washing machines, vacuum cleaners and other household 
appliantes, and the evolution of packaged prepared foods have helped to 
reduce the time required for household tasks. There is now also a tendency 
for women to confine their childbearing to their twenties and early thirties. 
Finally, there appears to be a growing willingness on the part of families 
to reallocate household work when the wife and mother takes a job outside 
the home, though most married working women devote a large proportion 
of their waking hours to their combined responsibilities. 


The recent growth in women’s employment has taken place against 
a background of considerable unemployment of male workers. During 
the period 1958-63 (which was the period of most rapid increase in female 
participation rates) the unemployment rates! for men (at annual avera- 
ges) ranged between 61,4 per cent and 8 per cent of the male labour force. 
The ability of women’s employment to withstand downturns in the busi- 
ness cycle has already been noted. It is also worth noting that in Canada 
female unemployment rates are always substantially lower than the un- 
employment rates of the male labour force. This is the reverse of the 
situation that exists in the United States, where women have consistently 
higher unemployment rates than men. 


The data in Table 5, which gives male and female participation rates 
by province suggests that female participation is partly a function of the 
degree of urbanization and industrialization of particular areas and partly 
of the prevailing level of economic activity. 


1 Unemployment rates signify the number of persons unemployed expressed as a 
percentage of the labour force. 
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Table § 


Percentage of the Population in the Labour Force. 
By Sex and Province, Census 1961. 


Women Men 
Newfoundland peer ee te a GRE oe eee 18.4 64.4 
Princéghdwardilsland «0.0. ee ee 24.7 76.1 
INOV A COLLA Beem, steatireir ae ee eat ink. gotten Wx Sia, «came sana 24.5 dau 
INCWABEUNSWICK Serre cee eee ee ee eee ee 24.8 71.1 
COUCHECAR ee ee cn ee Me Me ce Le ent tateosete 27.9 76.7 
Ontariog se ee ae Mee eee, 201d ke cared) 32.6 80.7 
IVEATIITO D aaah tr eee ter ee he Kea aa adn. cdl Sli) 78.1 
Saskatche wWanoe wen. senmenrart aac wus) Ak 8 be he 26.4 78 
FMV fe) i tho tee ete cee eke aay eee a a a ee nae 30.8 80.6 
Briush’@ Olin Dide, eee ee ee ee ee a ee 28.3 74.1 


There is a high degree of correlation (approximately .90) between male 
and female participation rates in the various provinces, which suggests that 
demand for the services of women is a function of demand for labour in 
general. 


Thus it may be seen that, as the outcome of a period of rapid trans- 
formation, Canada now has a work force 30 per cent of which consists of 
women and a society in which just about one third of its adult women 
work in some kind of job other than housework. From another point of 
view it may be pointed out that at any one time two-thirds of the female 
population of Canada are not gainfully employed. It would be interesting 
to know whether the possibility of gainful employment has any consider- 
able place in the outlook of this large group of homemakers, or whether 
a large proportion of them uphold a view that defines the domain of women 
in terms of homemaking and child rearing. 


Except for a tendency to stay in school longer and to retire earlier, 
the work pattern of men in Canada has not changed very much during 
the present century. Sometime during their teens or early twenties young 
men begin their working lives, and they remain at work for as long as 
circumstances permit. The work patterns of women cannot be as simply 
stated. Some work all their adult lives while others remain homemakers 
throughout. A third pattern is becoming increasingly widespread wherein, 
for certain periods of their lives, women devote their energies to raising 
families while, for other periods, they are gainfully employed. More will 
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be said about this later; for the present it is sufficient to suggest that this 
latter phenomenon may have a good deal of bearing on recent increases in 
the supply of women workers. It is also reasonable to assume, although 
this cannot be substantiated at present, that the steady and growing 
demand for the services of women workers is having its effect on the 
outlook of the two-thirds of the female population which is not gainfully 
employed at any particular time. 


The employment of large numbers of women now evident in Canada 
is by no means unusual throughout the world. In many countries with 
predominantly agricultural economies, women engage in agriculture as 
members of family groups. At the other extreme, many highly industri- 
alized countries that have been faced with persistent labour shortages 
make good use of the labour potential of women. As has been the case 
for Canada, participation rates for women in the United States have been 
rising steadily throughout the present century. As of June 1963 female 
participation rates! stood at 37.8 per cent, and the 25.7 million women 
in the United States labour force represented almost one-third of the 
total labour force. In the United Kingdom, for June 1962, female paid 
workers (plus those registered for employment) numbered 8.6 million 
representing 40.1 per cent of the female civilian population aged 15 and 
over and 34.4 per cent of the total civilian working population.? 


Both the United States’ and British rates for labour force activity of 
women have been rising in recent years and, since Canada resembles these 
countries a great deal, both socially and industrially, their levels of female 
participation might well be attained in Canada at some future time. In 
Britain there have been labour shortages in recent years and there is 
perhaps more of a tradition than in either Canada or the United States of 
women engaging in factory work. 


In order to assess the significance of the recent growth in the number 
of women at work in Canada it is necessary to know something about who 
these women are: in particular, their age distribution, marital status, family 
situations, and educational backgrounds. These questions will be con- 
sidered in Chapter III. 


1 On the basis of a civilian non-institutional population and a labour force definition 
very similar to that used in Canada. 


2 This corresponds to the “paid workers” segment of the labour force in Canadian 
labour force statistics; own-account workers are omitted. 
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Characteristics of Women Workers 


~), he growth of female labour force parti- 
cipation raises many questions about the implications and consequences 
of this trend for the society as a whole. One such question, which lies out- 
side the scope of this analysis, is how the modern working woman fits into 
the traditional pictures of wife and husband and mother and child. Another 
question concerns standards of living: it is evident that the entry of large 
numbers of new wage-earners into the labour market must introduce some 
changes into the previous distribution of incomes; the extent of these 
changes is by no means so obvious. 


In order to obtain such partial answers as may be had from informa- 
tion of a large-scale statistical nature, we will first examine some of the 
characteristics of the female labour force. 


Age 
Chart 6 


THE PER CENT OF WOMEN WORKERS OVER 45 IS RISING 
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The majority of the female labour force (as of the adult population) 
lies in the 25 to 64 year age range. Nevertheless, participation of women 
in this range shows substantially lower levels (as is shown in Table 6) 
than those displayed by women in the 20 to 24 year age group. 


Table 6 


Women and Men in Labour Force by Age Groups, Canada, June 1964. 
(Estimates in 1,000’s)1 


Women Men 
Participation Participation 

Age No. Rate? No. Rate? 
L4o1 Opie es “eee eee 309 Bl ez 430 42.2 
2OsZ2A. Alc. Ae eee eee 343 Dla 598 93.3 
PA rT: Cee RR Ree TO, y/aye) 31.8 2,300 98.2 
A S04 as tks aetine dao ee 531 32.0 1,554 O27 
65 alld Oven ne 45 6.3 3 2123 
All ages ........ Sn es. 1,985 31.0 24057, 80.0 


1 All figures exclude inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians 
living on reserves, and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2 The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
Source: The Labour Force, DBS., Special Surveys Division, Week ended June 20, 1964, 
Table 1. 


The very opposite is true of men. Enough young men carry their 
vocational preparation on into their twenties to keep participation rates 
for the group aged 20 to 24 below the maximum. The period of life that 
begins in the middle twenties and continues into the sixties is one of 
maximum family responsibilities. This is equally true for women, but, 
while it is universally accepted that the major imperative for a man is to 
earn a living for his family, tradition assigns to the woman the activities 
of homemaking and child care. However, with modern homes and house- 
hold equipment, together with longer life expectancy, early marriages, 
and family planning, the traditional role of wife and mother need not be a 
full-time occupation for more than a portion of a woman’s adult life. 


Table 7 indicates that the group aged 45 to 54 has shown the fastest- 
rising participation rates of any of the age groups shown. Of all groups 
aged 25 and over, this one now shows the highest participation rate, 
whereas in 1950, it had one of the lowest. The rise in the participation 
rates of women aged 35 to 44 has been almost as striking. 
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Table 7 


Participation Rates of the Canadian Female Labour Force, 
by Age, at Annual Averages, Selected Years, 1950-63. 


Age 1950 = 1954 1956 1960 = 1961 1962 1963 


| I Bee ah caret Ae 33.0 33.6 33.9 32.6 32.4 31.0 29.9 
20-24 rae ena 46.4 46.6 47.1 48.1 48.8 49.7 50.0 
2334 ee 24.0 24.4 25.1 21.3 28.1 28.3 29.2 
35 4 Ret een ste 20.5 2221 23.8 29.4 30.1 31.0 31.7 
45 SA ee 18.9 21.1 24.4 30.4 5 WL G2 g5)e5) 34.7 
53-04 eet 1322 14.0 15.9 PA 23:2 23.8 24.7 
6Standiover.. 7... 4.2 Sey 4.5 a.) ye a8) 5.8 
Allfagés., a. ee oe 237 24.9 28.0 28.8 29.1 29.6 


Source: The Labour Force, op. cit. 


Teen-aged girls have shown moderate declines in participation, which 
reflects both an extension of schooling and, to a slight extent, a redistribu- 
tion of population within the 14-19 age group (relatively more 14-16 year 
olds). The group aged 55 to 64 has also almost doubled its participation 
rates since 1950, while the participation rates for women aged 65 and 
over have increased, but rather slowly. The lower rates for women aged 55 
and over may well reflect lower demand for their services. As we shall see, 
the occupations of older women are quite different from those of the 
younger age groups. Two of the problems of women in the older age 
group at present (from the standpoint of competitiveness in the labour 
market) are relatively low levels of education and training and lack of 
recent work experience. With the aging of the group now 45 to 54, these 
barriers should tend to disappear. _ 


Marital Status 


It has become a commonplace that, in Canada, the great majority of 
people get married, and at progressively earlier ages. This is very much 
the case for Canadian women. The 1961 census shows that 86 per cent of 
all women aged 20 and over, and 8914 per cent of all women aged 25 and 
over were married (or widowed, divorced, or separated). The median 
age at marriage! of women never previously married has worked its way 
steadily downward from 23.2 years in 1940 to 21.1 years in 1962. 


1 The age so selected that, of all the single women becoming married in that year, 
half were above the age and half under it. This means that half the women who married 
for the first time in 1962 were just 21 or younger. 
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Chart 7 


ALMOST HALF OF THE WOMEN WHO WORK ARE MARRIED 
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Table 8 shows how the female labour force has changed in composi- 
tion as between single women (those never married) and others in the 
years since 1931. Prior to World War II it was unusual in Canada for a 
married woman to be hired or to remain on the job after marriage. Civilian 
mobilization in wartime (which was not yet really underway in 1941) 
demonstrated that married women could perform successfully in many 
areas of work, without creating unusual personnel problems and without 
disastrous social consequences. 


The “married” category in Table 8 includes both married women 
who were living with their husbands as well as those who were separated. 
The situation of separated married women, in regard to work, is similar 
to that of widowed and divorced women, and, apart from the possible 
presence of children, to that of single women. The census does provide a 
count of married women living with their husbands who were in the labour 
force, which is given in a footnote to Table 8. It may be seen, therefore, 
that, in June 1961, 42.3 per cent of the female labour force was composed 
of women who had never married, 44.9 per cent of married women living 
with their husbands, and 12.8 per cent of widowed, divorced, and 
separated women. 
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Table 9 shows that age for age, as well as in the aggregate, the parti- 
cipation rates of married women who are living with their husbands are 
substantially lower than those of women in general. The next section will 
demonstrate that this is associated with the presence of children in the 


household. 
Table 8 


Marital Status of Women in the Labour Force, Canada‘ 1931-61.1 


; 1931 (10+-) 19412 (14+) 1951 (14+) 1961 (15+) 
Marital bh a 8 Ra SAE I a hcl nl a 


Status No. % No. % No. % No. % 

Single? 24> 537.657 6021 "609,025 19.9" °9720,433" 62.1°° ©7463 10 © 42.3 
Married3........ 66,798 10.0 105,942 12.7 348,961 30.0 877,794 49.85 
Cthey.eois 613335. 9.2 Gl247 07.4 91927 7.9 4139,758 * 7.9 
Not stated2 23 69 — 38 — — — — a 
Totalae ces 665,859 99.9 832,840 100.0 1,164,321 100.0 1,763,862 100.0 


1 Statistics from 1931 Census are for age group /0 and over. Statistics from 1931-1951 
Census are for age group /4 and over. Statistics from 1961 Census are for age group /5 
and over. 

2 Not including persons on active service. 

3 Including permanently separated. 

4 Including Newfoundland (1951 on) but not Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

5 Married women who were living with their husbands and working numbered 791,685 
or 44.9 per cent of the female labour force in 1961. 

SourcEs: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901-1951, DBS, Table 9. 
DBS, 1961 Census, Advance Report No. AL-1 (Cat. No. 94-500), Table 2. 
DBS, 1931 Census, Vol. VII, Table 55; Table 26. 


Table 9 


Percentage in the Labour Force of Women and of Married Women 
Living With Their Husbands, by Age, Census 1961. 


Married Women 


Age All Women Living with Husbands 
LS 2D. Boe -csrcel leds. otra aches, tenia it ete ath 40.4 26.0 
Pie Ee EF econ Ihre Anathem atom iens AN Teal A 29:5 20.3 
Ee CORRE eNO i on RD eR le a 31.0 26s: 
ANS AI Oe ly: Re RO en ir. i 24.7 
ett A ad aiken ee 24.4 6.8 
GSmand Over Se Oe rae Ses. Ate Ae On 3.4 


Total a 29.5 20.8 


Jags 


The Working Mother 


The statistical fact of the entry of large numbers of women into the 
labour force has tended to conjure up a picture of a married woman living 
with her husband, with children at home. Of course many women who 
work do have such a family situation, but in 1961, they amounted to 
only 22.6 per cent of the female labour force and 50.4 per cent of the 
married working women who were living with their husbands. In other 
words, less than half of the women who work are married women living 
with their husbands, and, of these, about half have no children under 
the age of 16. 


Table 10, which is based on husband-wife families, illustrates the 
effects of the presence of dependent children on the labour force participa- 
tion of married women. 


Table 10 


Percentage of Wives (Living With Their Husbands) Who were in the Labour Force, 
by Age and Number of Children Aged Under 16 Years, Census 1961. 


Number of Children 


Age of Wife Total None I 2 or More 
15-25. 3 et ee ee 26.0 52.0 17.4 9.2 
D5a34.: eo eee ene ne ein, Ape 20.3 ee 25.0 12.9 
hia 0 eres eee eG tt 23.8 44,3 29.5 162 
Stef a er ery sents eel “ef oar 24.7 29.1 2200 15.8 
55-6428. ct ee ee ee 6.8 14.8 12.0 — 
65;and overs. 2 See es 3.4 — ae — 
Alkeavpes*iyen. 433. 223 20.8 27.0 23.6 14.1 


It is clear that the presence of children in the family leads to substantially 
lower participation rates for wives in all age groups. 


Yet, even though participation rates were low, the working mothers 
from families with both husband and wife present numbered about 
400,000 in 1961, and there were about 800,000 children in these families. 
These numbers guarantee that the situation of working mothers and their 
children will continue to attract public attention. 


In 1956 the Department of Labour, in co-operation with a number 
of universities across Canada, undertook a sample survey of married 
working women in eight Canadian cities.1 The proportion of these women 


1 Married Women Working for Pay, Department of Labour, 1958. 
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with dependent children was about the same as in the 1961 Census, and 
about half of the women with any dependent children had pre-school 
children. Relatively little use was made, by the women in the sample, of 
organized child-care facilities, the two most common arrangements being 
a grandparent in the home or the husband and wife working at different 
times. In general, the women appeared to be quite well satisfied with 
their child-care arrangements. The women in the sample were generally 
full-time workers, and tended to feel that it would be uneconomical for 
them to work part time. Since the time of the study there has been a con- 
siderable increase in Canada in the amount of part-time work performed 
by women, so that it is entirely likely that a survey taken now would show 
quite different results in this respect. 


Part-time Work 


The recent growth in the size of the female labour force has been 
accompanied by an exceptional increase in the number of part-time 
women workers. In 1959 there were 241,000 regular part-time workers? 
in the female labour force, amounting to 15.5 per cent of the average 
labour force for the year. By 1963 the number of regular part-time women 
workers had grown by 47 per cent to 354,000, and amounted to 19.1 per 
cent of the labour force. 


It may well be that recent reductions in the length of the normal 
work week have contributed as much as anything to the increasing supply 
of women workers. The 40-hour week is now normal in industry generally, 
while in the office the five-day week is almost universal, with the working 
day consisting of seven and a half or seven hours. On such a work schedule, 
the care of school-aged children becomes much less of a problem than 
formerly except for the hours between school closing and a parent’s return 
from work. But even working a 35-hour week, a woman who attempts to 
combine with it anything approaching a full load of housework must work 
very long hours indeed. 


This being the situation, paid employment on a part-time basis must 
appear attractive to married women contemplating employment. The 
findings of the 1956 survey of married working women were that under 
15 per cent of these women worked less than a 35-hour week; that the 
proportion of part-time workers increased with the size of the husband’s 


1 At annual averages, the part-time workers referred to here are persons in the labour 
force who normally work less than 35 hours per week. 
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income and with the number of children in the family; and that the majority 
of full-time workers did not feel they could earn enough on a part-time 
basis to make working worthwhile. 


There are certain fixed costs attached to going out to work, whether 
full- or part-time; for transportation, meals, clothing, and often for house- 
hold help and child care. In order to make working feasible a married 
woman must clear these costs and have enough left over to make working 
advantageous. Most women do not earn high incomes by male standards, 
for a variety of reasons to be discussed later. While women from families 
at the higher income levels may go to work for largely non-economic mo- 
tives, the economic reasons for working are so prominent in most cases 
that there is very little option but to work full-time. 


Family and Work — The Emerging Pattern 

We have seen that, in Canada, most women get married sometime 
in their early twenties, and that this is a period in life that, for the statistical 
aggregate, is accompanied by a sharp drop in labour force participation 
rates. We have also seen that labour force participation rates remain high 
for childless married women and may reasonably conclude, therefore, that 
decreased labour force participation is associated with the rearing of 
children. While participation rates for women in their late thirties and 
forties are not much higher than those of women in the age groups im- 
mediately lower, they reveal a much more rapid upward trend, a fact which 
suggests that a back-to-work movement has been in progress. 


The analysis of attitudes and work histories of the women interviewed 
in the Survey of Married Women,! suggests that the needs of their families 
come ahead of career motivations for most working married women. The 
desire to raise the family standard of living was found to be overwhelming- 
ly, the main reason for working given by women in the survey. When 
children were born these women typically retired from the labour force 
for a time to take care of them.’ 

The woman who remained in the labour force after children were 
born usually had a relative living at home and taking care of them, worked 
different hours from those of her husband, or, in general, had some unusual 
child-care arrangement or a particularly urgent need to work. Less than 
a third of the working mothers in the survey had pre-school children. 


1 Occupational Histories of Married Women Working for Pay, Department of Labour, 
1959. See also Married Women Working for Pay, 1958. 

2 The older women in the survey had mostly left the labour force upon marriage 
rather than when their first children were born. Prior to World War II most employers did 
not hire or retain married women as employees. 
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The younger women tended to return to work when some emergency 
or special family project (such as buying a house) required their financial 
contribution. Once back in the labour force they commonly remained at 
work; multiple re-entries were found to be few in number. 


In summary, there is some reason to believe that a new type of 
feminine life-pattern is being increasingly accepted, in which a woman 
leaves the labour force upon the birth of her first child and remains at 
home while her children are small. Then, at some later time, depending on 
her individual circumstances, she returns permanently to work. 


It must be emphasized that this is only one of a number of ways of 
life of women in contemporary Canadian society. Many women must 
work — the single, widowed, divorced, and separated women, as well as 
those married women whose husbands are, for one reason or another, 
unable to earn an adequate income. Some women have substantial occu- 
pational qualifications and the capability of earning high incomes; for 
these, child-care problems do not present as much of an obstacle to work- 
ing as they do to women whose earning powers are more moderate. And 
finally, there are still many women, perhaps the majority, who, at 
marriage or soon after, make homemaking their sole occupation. 


IV 


Women’s Occupations and Training 


W nite there are women workers to be 
found doing a great many types of work, the great majority engage in a 
limited number of occupations which cluster into a few broad groups. The 
ten occupations listed in Table 11 account for almost two-thirds of all 
female workers in 1961. These occupations are mostly “white collar” in 
nature, the three exceptions being in personal service, manufacturing and 
agriculture. 


Table 11 


Ten Leading Occupations of Women in Canada, 1961. 


Women as 
Percentage 
of 
Occupation Number PerCent All Workers 
Stenographers, Typists and 
Clerk=Typistsia=.7 Be ere ee ae 209,410 11.9 96.8 
Clerical. Occupations, n.¢.s2. 40a Soe 165,613 9.4 Slee 
SALES) ClCTKSs.o weSoe ear a ee 133,234 Wis) 58.0 
Maids and Related Service 
Workers) nie.s.h See oe 120,161 6.8 88.1 
School Teachers=ayeraes We ee ee 118,594 6.7 70.7 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers ........................ 98,663 5.6 62.6 
Nurses, Graduate and in-Training............ 81,868 4.6 96.8 
Farm abourers ec ee 66,081 Se7 29.7 
Waitresses savieeae. es eee ee 61,802 375 78.6 
Sewers and Sewing Machine Operators.... 50,592 2.9 90.5 
TO'OCCHDAUONS ee eee 1,106,018 G20) 66.3 
Total female labour force ........................ 1,763,862 100.0 ee 


Note: Including Newfoundland, but not Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
SourRCcE: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 1, Table 6. 
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The broad groupings that account for the majority of the female 
labour force are: Clerical, Personal Service, Professional, Commercial 
and Financial, and Manufacturing occupations. These have been the main 
occupational fields for women since the turn of the century (as is shown 
in Table 12), although their relative positions have shifted. Since 1901 
clerical work has increased steadily in importance, while manufacturing 
and personal service have declined. “Other” occupations have increased 
somewhat over the last two censuses, the main change over the decade of 
the 1950’s being an increase in the number of unpaid family workers on 
farms. More will be said about this fact later. 


Table 12 


Percentage Distribution of Working Women by Leading Occupational 
Groups, Canada,! 1901-1961. 


Occupational Group 19014 191] 1921] 193] 19415 195] 1961 


% % % % % % % 

Clerical’ ©........ ese 525 9.4 18.7 ide? 18.3 213 28.6 
Personal Service .......... 42.0 ewiea! 25.8 33.8 34.2 21.0 2231 
Professional ................ 14.7 12.7 19.1 17.8 Doe 14.4 15.5 
Commercial and 

Financial ......eeoe 2.4 6.8 8.5 8.3 8.8 10.5 TO 
Manufacturing and 

Mechanical? .......... 29.6 26.3 17.8 1287, 15.4 14.6 9.9 
Others 7.054... pee 6.0 7.8 10.1 9.6 tat 11.9 13.6 
Totaleg ?).) 22" "eee 100.0 100.1 100.0 99.9 100.1 99.9 99.9 


1 Includes Newfoundland (1951 on), but not Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

2 Includes stationary enginemen and occupations associated with electric power production. 
3 Includes armed forces. 

4 10 years of age and over in 1901; 15 years of age and over 1911-1961. 

5 Not including active service, 1941. 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 3.1-1, Table 3. 


The ten leading female occupations in 1961 were also, with one 
exception, occupations in which women outnumbered men. This was par- 
ticularly true of stenographers and typists, and of nurses, practically all 
of whom were women. Maids and waitresses are feminine occupations by 
definition: the percentages in Table 11 indicate that in these occupations 
women outnumbered their male counterparts: “kitchen helpers and re- 
lated service workers, n.e.s.” and “waiters”. 


Table 13 shows that “personal service” and “clerical” occupations 
— the broad occupational groups that, in 1961, employed the two largest 
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segments of the female labour force — also had more female than male 
workers. In the “professional” and “commercial and financial” groups, 
the female share of employment was also quite high. 


Chart 9 


WOMEN’S SHARE OF CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS..... 


66.4% 


1901 1931 1961 


Bryn HAS INCREASED REMARKABLY SINCE 
THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


It is instructive to consider the types of occupations in which women 
are not commonly employed. Women are thoroughly absent from pro- 
duction occupations in primary industries (mining, logging, fishing) ex- 
cept for agriculture, where they appear primarily as unpaid family workers. 
Women are also absent from the “heavy industry” segment of manufactur- 
ing. Women in manufacturing are found principally in food processing 
occupations, clothing and textile manufacture, in electronics assembly, as 
well as in a few metal-working occupations and the ancillary activities of 
bottling, wrapping, and labelling. They are absent from transportation 
occupations proper (although telephone operator, a woman’s occupation, 
appears in the Transportation and Communications group of the census 
classification). 


There is still a noticeable lack of women in Engineering (less than 
one quarter of one per cent of the total group) and in Law (21,4 per cent), 
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and also in the Proprietary and Managerial ranks in most industries, the 
exceptions being the Agricultural, Retail Trade, and Personal Service 
industries. 


Table 13 


Women as Percentage of All Workers in Major Occupational Groups 
Canada,! 1901-1961. 


Occupational Group 19012 1911 1921 LOS. 19413 = =1951 1961 


% % % % % % % 
Personal Service .......... (alg) 66.8 68.7 69.5 72.8 64.1 66.4 
Clerical ae 3 ee.....43: pape 32.6 41.8 45.1 50.1 56.7 61.5 
Professional ................ 42.5 44.6 54.1 49.5 46.1 43.5 43.2 
Commercial and 
Financial fesse 10.4 19.1 23.0 oe 29.4 325.2 36.7 
Manufacturing and 
Mechanical _............ 24.8 2505 24.0 18.7 19.0 18.7 16.8 
Agricultural, 22... ie? Ey La/, Zt 1.7 3.9 11.7 
Proprietary and 
Managerial ........... 3.6 4.5 4.3 4.8 They? 8.9 10.3 
Transportation and 
Communication _.... 1.4 3.5 8.4 6.5 5.3 8.2 foe 
All Occupations? ........ 13.3 13.2 15.4 17.0 19.9 22.0 pH ES) 


1 Includes Newfoundland (1951 on), but not Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
2 10 years of age and over, 1901; 15 years of age and over, 1911-1961. 

3 Not including active service, 1941. 

4 Includes armed forces. 


Sources: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada — SP8 (1951 Census publication). 
1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 1, Table 3. 


Many of the characteristically male occupations tend to be subject 
to seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in employment; many are obviously 
unsuitable for most women by reason of poor physical working conditions 
associated with the job. Not even the most ardent feminist would care to 
see women employed in production work in logging or steelworking. At 
the same time, there would seem to be many professional, technical, and 
managerial spheres which could absorb more women than at present, pro- 
vided qualified candidates were available, and provided also that certain 
barriers to their entry were overcome. 


Just as women tend to be specialized within a certain range of occu- 
pational activities, so, within this group of occupations, there is a consider- 
able amount of segregation by age. Table 14 shows, in some detail, the 
way in which this occurs. 
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Chart 10 


A LARGE PROPORTION OF YOUNGER WOMEN 
DO CLERICAL WORK.... 


Per Cent 
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MANUFACTURING 
SERVICE TRADE OTHER 

= 


FEMALE LABOUR FORCE 
AGED 45 AND OVER 


Re ows WHILE MANY OLDER WOMEN 
ARE IN SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


In general, the women in clerical work tend to be young, while the 
women in personal service occupations (with the exception of hair- 
dressers and waitresses) tend to be older. School teachers are a bit older 
than average, while nurses are considerably younger (partly due to the 
inclusion of the group still in training).* 


Clerical Work 


Since the 1870’s, when tyepwriters were first introduced into offices, 
women have operated them. This near-monopoly has been extended to a 
whole range of key-operated business machines— adding machines, billing 
machines, keypunch machines, cash registers, and calculators. As the size 
of business enterprises has increased over the years, the amount of paper 
work and filing has increased many fold, creating a lively market for 
clerical personnel. 


1 As will be shown later, the age distribution in service occupations is almost entirely 
a matter of lower educational levels of older women; the situation in clerical occupations 
is partly due to differential educational levels. 
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Table 14 


Percentage Distribution of Women by Broad Age Groups in 20 
Leading Occupations, Canada 1961. 


Age 45 and 
Occupation Under 45 Over 
PAU Occupations. 25. 2.05 tiene ee od ate ee FA2 28.8 
Stenographers, Typists, Clerk-Typists ................0.00...00000000. S2:7 ES! 
Clerical: OccupationsAn.e/s/ os eee 75.9 24.1 
Sales Clerks Synge ese en ee 672 32.8 
Maids and Related Service Workers, n.e.s. .........00.....ccccee cece 59.6 40.4 
School,;Teachers? hoe: ee en ee 67.4 32.6 
Bookkeepers and @ashierse-e.)....2 206.1... ee 79.6 20.4 
NurseseGraduaterand in-[rainingss.@., 296. eee 80.0 20.0 
Baritiylabouters * 2 ae teat ee ee 63.6 36.4 
Waitresses’... BEAST. TR 2 8 ee ee 82.7 17.3 
Sewers and Sewing Machine Operators ............................64. 75.4 24.6 
Nursing Assistants and: Aidés« <t.icotss eet 69.8 30.2 
Telephone Operators .......... ee SO RN TE gE 76.9 25at 
Wanitorstanduceteaners, .O ULI O60 2 re eee 47.2 seers: 
BottlersjewWrappers, Labelers ... Ae... ee 80.0 20.0 
Cooksi2 5 WO 2 os NT Eee PRO SER eR: ALT Ne aN RS RE 50.0 50.0 
Lodging and Boarding House Keepers ................................ 47.9 52:1 
Barbers, Hairdressers; Mamicurists s.c.cts. scr scccossscectesscteves veants 82.1 L739 
Laundresses:and Dry Cleaners 4...03.) 3.25.23 eee 68.8 312 
Owners and Managers; Retail Trade 42.1 57.9 
Office;A nnliance Operators 37, 0 ee 89.1 10.9 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 1, Table 7. 


Rationalization of filing and of office organization has made it pos- 
sible to employ large numbers of young women in these jobs, despite the 
high turnover rates that such a policy entails. In most offices a young per- 
son with a minimum of vocational training will do for most of the non- 
supervisory jobs. Great personal initiative is not required for most of these 
jobs, and there is some resistance to hiring a person who might be “too 
set in her ways”. A youthful temporary clerical work-force also relieves 
the employer of the necessity of having full-scale provision for pensions? 
for this segment of his work-force. 

The nature of clerical work has been changing over recent years: 
the modern dictating machine has made a knowledge of shorthand some- 
what superfluous and has caused some shift in demand from the steno- 


1 Pension considerations are said to be important, in the U.S.A. for many companies 
who insist upon hiring only young women. See Woman Power: National Manpower Coun- 
el 957 204103: 
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grapher to the typist. The introduction of computers into office work has 
lessened the demand for clerical workers who do only routine computa- 
tions and filing but has increased the demand for keypunch operators to 
prepare data for input. Computers have the potential to do away with a 
great deal of routine clerical work though, as yet, there have been no 
serious consequences of this nature in Canada. The demand for typists 
should continue to expand throughout the foreseeable future. 


Personal Service 


Chart 11 


THE PROPORTION OF PERSONAL SERVICE WORKERS 
WHO ARE WOMEN... 


1901 1931 1961 


..» HAS REMAINED FAIRLY CONSTANT 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


The percentage of the female labour force in personal service occu- 
pations has declined sharply since the turn of the century (see Table 12), 
largely as a result of the expansion of the clerical, professional, and other 
fields in which women are employed. The apparent downward trend in the 
chart showing the female share of the personal service group is shown in 
Table 13 to be non-existent, the proportion oscillating back and forth 
from decade to decade. 

World War II saw the virtual disappearance of the household maid 
who “lives in”. Low wage levels, rural poverty, and scarcity of jobs con- 
spired, in the 1930’s to, create both a supply and a demand in this occu- 
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Chart 12 


WOMEN STILL PREDOMINATE ..... 


casters IN THE PROFESSIONS THAT HAVE 
BEEN TRADITIONALLY FEMININE 


TEACHERS NURSES LIBRARIANS 


1931 = 80% 


1931 = 78% 1931 = 100% 
1941 = 75% 1941 = 99% 1941 = 85% 
1951 = 72% 1951 = 97% 1951=87% 
1961 = 71% 1961 = 97% 


1961 = 82% 


as INCREASING NUMBERS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
THEMSELVES IN PROFESSIONS THAT USED TO BE MAINLY 
MEN’S OR HAVE ENTERRED ENTIRELY NEW FIELDS 


LAWYERS PHYSICIANS 
CHEMISTS* AND NOTARIES AND SURGEONS 


1931= 4% 1931 = 1% 1931 = 2% 
1941 = 3% 1941 = 2% 1941 = 3% 
1951 = 10% 1951 = 2% 1951 = 5% 
1961= 7% 1961 = 3% 1961 = 7% 
PROFESSORS SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND COLLEGE PRINCIPALS WORKERS DRAUGHTSMEN** 
1931= 8% W ssi = 25 
Oss: 1941= 7% 1941 = 3% 
Elst 1951 = 15% 1951 = 63% 1951 = 5% 
* ae 1961 = 21% 1961 = 53% 1961 = 4% 
ACTUARIES 
LABORATORY TECHNICIANS DIETITIANS AND STATISTICIANS 


Me LS 1951 = 38% Jie 1951 = 100% ors] 1951 = 15% 
: =e 5 Bp ri % 
fan) oo 1961 = 30% 1961 = 97% \ eae 1961 = 15 


*Prior to 1961 Metallurgists and a number of kinds of Technician were grouped with Chemists. 


**Draughtsmen and Designers prior to 1961. 
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pation. During World War II the availability of other jobs for women 
dried up the supply of household maids. Since then, maids have been re- 
cruited from the older age groups and (although statistics on the subject 
are not available) it is the exception rather than the rule for them to “live 
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In. 


Personal service occupations include many jobs that are closely 
related to work done in the home, and these have been traditionally held 
by women. Most require little educational background and, with such 
exceptions as waitress and hairdresser for which a youthful appearance 
confers a competitive advantage, most are open to those older women 
who have a minimal vocational preparation. 


Women in Professional and Technical Occupations 


It is sufficient to mention teachers and nurses to have covered three 
quarters of all professional women. In the three traditional learned pro- 
fessions of divinity, law, and medicine, as well as in some of the newer 
but well-entrenched professions such as engineering, architecture, and 
accountancy, women remain very much in the minority. Nevertheless, 
some of the newer professions have a large component of women workers. 
These do not yet have large total complements of workers; however many 
specialties, such as social work, dietetics, and library science, may be 
expected to expand. Women already make up the majority of medical 
technicians, as well as almost 11 per cent of scientific and engineering 
technicians; and these two work areas may be expected to provide con- 
siderable opportunity for qualified women in years to come. 


The movement of the swollen ranks of post-war babies up through 
the school system during the fifties created a considerable shortage both 
of staff and other school facilities. Between 1951 and 1961 the number 
of female teachers grew by 63 per cent, as compared to an 18 per cent 
rate of growth between 1941 and 1951. This created job opportunities 
for many married women who had teaching qualifications (and who pre- 
viously would not have had the opportunity to teach) and also had the 
additional effect of pushing up pay scales for teachers. This last, in a 
kind of chain reaction, has had the further effect of making elementary 
school teaching a more attractive profession to men. The average age of 
women in the teaching profession is older than that of women workers in 
general; at the same time, fixed retirement ages tend to bar women over 
the age of 65 from teaching. Adult education may in future provide many 
part-time and evening employment opportunities for teachers. 
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The nursing profession also grew rapidly during the fifties, increasing 
by 64 per cent between 1951 and 1961, as compared to 30 per cent in 
the forties and 21 per cent in the thirties. This increase in the rate of 
growth of the profession may be attributed not only to the growth of the 
Canadian population, but also to a considerable increase in hospital facil- 
ities as well as to a variety of arrangements, both public and private, that 
make it financially possible for more people to have medical care. 

Table 14 shows that nurses (including those in training) are a rela- 
tively young group. This may be due in part to the fairly strenuous nature 
of some of the work and to the requirement that hospital nurses work 
shifts. It may also be due in part to the fact that the profession is expand- 
ing, while the increasing number of recruits‘keeps the average age down. 

Table 15 provides distribution of female workers through the pro- 
fessional and technical occupations in which women are most commonly 
employed. These occupations vary quite widely as to the amount and type 
of training they require and the working environments that go with them. 

The majority of these occupations demand some post-secondary edu- 
cation —- a minimum of two to three years in the case of teachers and 
nurses. Social welfare workers and librarians are, increasingly, finding it 
necessary to have post-graduate university training. Over 25 per cent of 
the women working as scientific, engineering, medical, and dental tech- 
nicians are university trained, and it may be presumed that a large pro- 
portion of the remainder have had post-secondary training such as that 
provided by the growing number of institutes of technology. 


Table 16 


Women in Science and Engineering Listed in Technical Personnel 
Register, Department of Labour, Canada, 1962. 


Profession Number Per Cent 
Biolovical Sciences mews see hee teas cs 196 1735 
Chemistry. fees ee, a RT et Certs aren a 170 5.9 
Mia emiatics pe reece ee ee na, 103 1 
Engineering ie sete eee Feo ees Neos a 43 0.2 
PAS ICULTUT creer ee ere ae ten ete td Met ctccan 40 1.1 
Physicw ay OR ee eee eee ec eee: 24 2.0 
Other ......... br corn’ vie Tiel a RAE ENIURiOn. | ete eae Nt Cer Aaa 163 ee 
gs) eT I he eS eG Ea ee ete Sy 0 Se a ee A 787 LS 


Source: Special tabulation by Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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There are a number of occupations within the group of scientific 
and engineering technicians which are now in very short supply. This is 
not to say that these occupations could accommodate large numbers of 
new entrants; nevertheless, they represent interesting and quite remunera- 
tive work, much of which could be done by women if there were qualified 
female applicants available. At present, shortages are most pronounced 
in the electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineering technician fields. 
Table 16 shows the distribution of university trained women in scientific 
and technical fields. 


Women on Farms 


It was shown in Table 13 that, while in the past women were only 
a small component of those engaged in agricultural occupations, this pro- 
portion has gone from 1.7 per cent in 1941 to 3.9 per cent in 1951 to 11.7 
per cent in 1961. In 1961 the majority of women in agricultural occupa- 
tions were “farm labourers” — 66,000 out of a total of 76,000 women in 
agriculture — and 56,000 of the farm labourers were listed as unpaid 
family workers; 29.7 per cent of all farm labourers were women in 1961, 
and farm labourers accounted for 3.7 per cent of the female labour force. 


Chart 13 


RECENT CENSUSES SHOW A SHARP INCREASE IN THE 
NUMBER OF WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE 


Thousands Thousands 
80,000 80,000 
60,000 60,000 
40,000 40,000 
20,000 20,000 


1911 1921 1931 1941] 1951 1961 
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This rather arresting change exemplifies a small anomaly in the 
accepted system of measurement of economic activities. If Mrs. Brown 
and Mrs. Smith were to do each other’s housework and pay one another 
an equal sum, this unusual procedure (besides attracting taxes) would 
increase the labour force by two, and the gross national product by the 
total sum that changes hands. Unpaid work carried on in the household 
remains outside national accounting, with the sole exception of work per- 
formed towards the operation of a family farm or business. To determine 
what activities of farm wives fall under this heading calls for a more than 
ordinary amount of discernment on the part of census interviewers, and 
it is entirely possible that improved enumeration over the years may 
account for some part of the apparent movement of women into agricul- 
tural work. 


Examination of labour force survey figures from 1950 to date sug- 
gests that the more than doubling of the female agricultural work-force 
between the censuses of 1951 and 1961 is largely a phenomenon of 
enumeration and timing. The female labour force in agriculture! was at 
high levels in 1950 and 1951, declined until 1956, and rose thereafter, 
regaining the levels of the early fifties. Unpaid family workers, who make 
up about three quarters of women in agriculture, followed the same 
pattern. 


The likelihood is that there was under-enumeration in the 1951 
census, which showed 32,169 women in agricultural occupations and 
35,099 in the agricultural industry. The Labour Force Survey for the 
same months showed a female labour force of 99,000 in the agricultural 
industry. 


One trend that does emerge from the statistics of the agricultural 
labour force is a steady downward movement in the number of male 
unpaid family workers. Unless mechanization is taking up the slack, this 
could lead in future to more wives and daughters assisting in the operation 
of farms. 


Women as Managers 


Women are faced with many disadvantages when competing for pro- 
motion to supervisory or executive positions. Here, family interests and 


1 The Agricultural Industry is referred to here rather than agricultural occupations. 
For women, the agricultural industry includes all agricultural occupations and some others 
as well. The agricultural occupations that do not fall within the agricultural industry are 
almost exclusively male occupations: gardeners and greens-keepers are two of the more 
important examples. 
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responsibilities, which claim the primary allegiance of the majority of 
women, tend to be imputed to all who are unable to disclaim them in a 
convincing manner. In other words, it is assumed that most women will 
marry and that, once married, they will bear children. This creates a risk 
that they will leave work and stay at home for some years. Until an em- 
ployer believes the risk of these hazards is no longer great, or that a woman 
employee, having raised her children, is ready for a permanent career, he 
is unlikely to make any very large investment in her training or put her in 
a position in his organization where she would become relatively indispens- 
able. 


The lack of freedom to relocate tends to make it difficult for married 
women to establish themselves in executive positions in large corporations, 
since in such organizations promotion usually involves being moved 
through the various branch offices. This lack of geographic mobility does 
not bar women from higher level staff functions of the kind that are usually 
confined to head offices. 


Table 17 


Owners and Managers: Occupational Groups with Over 1,000 
Women Workers, Census 1961. 


Total Unpaid 
Industry or Occupation ef Pca eee ey Wage Self- Family 
Number Jo Earners Employed Workers 
Reta: race eo, ect ot een ae 225959 39.1 4,179 17,803 aby; 
Personal Servicer 7 12,380 Dies 2,181 922.95 906 
Postinistressesr.. ote 3,153 ae CP eae) —- — 
Office’ Managers. 2) 2,999 Se2 2,861 76 62 
Health and Welfare Services.. 2,129 3.7 1,526 athe 28 
Finance, Insurance, Real 
Estate. 220 ee ee 1,718 3.0 1,204 493 21 
Purchasing Agents and Buyers 1,668 2.9 1,622 — 46 
Public Administration ...... 1,507 2.6 1,507 — os 
Wholesale Trade .............. 1,209 eel $93 S72 44 
Miscellaneous Services 
(including Religious) ...... 1,067 1.9 853 199 15 
Other Owners and Managers 7,297 12.6 ee — — 


BAS) leew Oe ie ht a en 57,661 100.1 iD ree Ha 31,362 ae ke 


SourRcE: 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 3.1-14, Table 20. 
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However, a number of traditions regarding women as executives 
and supervisors tend to make entry difficult for all women save the super- 
latively able: that workers (even women) do not take well to supervision 
by a woman, that women do not have sufficient objectivity to supervise 
effectively, and that women present problems when group travelling must 
be done. 

At the same time, there are a number of fields of management in 
which women have gained a foothold — generally in businesses, such as 
retail trade, advertising, and publishing, that cater partly to a female 
market. The count of 22,539 women in managerial jobs in retail trade 
(shown in Table 17) should not be taken as an indication of the number 
of women who are department store executives since, of the group, 81.5 
per cent were self-employed (i.e., owners rather than managers) or unpaid 
family workers. 

The census group of Owners and Managers omits a few groups of 
owners in which substantial numbers of women are to be found. Lodging 
and boarding house keepers (23,363) and barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists (9,288), self-employed — a substantial proportion of these 
people would own their own establishments — are two of the larger omis- 
sions. The 12,380 owners and managers in the personal service industry, 
shown in Table 17, includes a large proportion of owners and managers 
of restaurants. 

There is a fairly large group of female office managers —- almost 
20 per cent of the total in this occupation. Over 10 per cent of the pur- 
chasing agents and buyers were women, an indication of the importance 
of the women’s market in large-scale retail trade. Women have recently 
started to make their mark as real estate agents, which probably accounts 
for a large proportion of female managers in the finance, insurance and 
real estate group. Finally, postmistresses outnumbered postmasters in the 
1961 census. 

The picture so far presented (recognizing that census figures are not 
altogether satisfactory for this purpose) shows some employment of 
women in certain special managerial capacities. It does not give any indi- 
cation that women are being accepted into the managerial ranks on the 
same basis as men. Some of the reasons why such acceptance is currently 
withheld and is unlikely to become widespread in the very near future 
have been discussed. The most that can be said is that there are increasing 
numbers of places in business and government for the able woman execu- 
tive, but that she suffers certain competitive disadvantages at the outset. 
This probably means in practice that a woman competing for an execu- 
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tive job that is not earmarked for a woman would have to be considerably 
more able than her male counterpart to be considered for it. 


The Education and Training of Women 


In the previous section, it was shown that clerical occupations at- 
tract a large proportion of younger women workers, while a fairly high 
proportion of older women work in service occupations. It was also indi- 
cated that the higher educational levels of younger women, compared to 
older ones, accounts for much of this pattern. Table 18 shows what hap- 
pens to occupational distribution by age when the data are held constant 
for level of education. 


The proportion of women workers in service occupations is con- 
sistently higher for those in the older age groups, but minimally so com- 
pared to the drop that occurs for young and old alike as the level of edu- 
cation increases. For all educational levels combined, the proportion of 
the female labour force under 35 in the service occupations is 20 per cent, 
while for those aged 35 and over it is 25 per cent. Within each of the three 
education groups in Table 18, the differences in the proportion of younger 
and older women in service occupations is much less than 5 percentage 
points. 


A somewhat comparable pattern occurs for clerical occupations. 
Some secondary school education is the minimum condition of entry into 
most clerical occupations for both young and old. A consistently (and 
fairly substantially) higher proportion of young women do clerical work, 
and the level of schooling appears to be an important determining factor, 
though not as important as age. When all levels of education are combined 
for each of the two age groups, 3414 per cent of women workers under 35 
are found to be in clerical work, as against 2314 per cent for those aged 
35 and over. The differentials within each educational grouping are some- 
what lower than this 11 percentage points. 


Table 12 showed that only 9.9 per cent of the female labour force 
worked in “Manufacturing and Mechanical” occupations in 1961. Table 
18 shows that older women and better educated women are not found 
among “Craftsmen, Production Process, and Related Workers’! to any 
extent; but that a considerable proportion, almost a third, of younger 
women with only elementary education work in these occupations. Typical 
occupations for this latter group are: operating a sewing machine in a 
factory, and bottling, wrapping and labelling. 


1 The 1961 Industrial Classification group that corresponds to “Manufacturing and 
Mechanical”’ in older classifications. 
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Table 19 summarizes the material in Table 18 for all age groups. It 
may be seen that women with only elementary education work largely in 
service and manufacturing occupations; women with some secondary 
education work in clerical and service occupations; while women who 
have completed secondary education, together with those who have post- 
secondary or university education plus training to their credit, are divided 
between the clerical and professional and technical occupations. 


Table 19 


Women Workers: Occupations by Schooling, Canada 1961. 


Secondary 4 or 


Elementary Secondary 1-3 on 
Number % Number % Nit bore wee 
All Occupations .............. 528,382 100.1 636,529 99.9 601,421 100.2 
Managerial nia) (ass 17,386 333 21299" 5333 18,976 a 
Professional & Technical. 10,505 2.0 40,461 6.4 221,367 36.8 
CNET Ca ee a 43,671 8.3, 229,519) 36,19 5235 85 ceee Ug 
SALES» cscs see 40,970 7.8 74,141 11.6 32.335 5.4 


Service and Recreation ... 208,930 39.5 140,264 22.0 46,754 7.8 
Transportation and 


Communication .......... 6,363 lnz 22.250) eosS 9,375 1.6 
Farmers & Farm Workers 50,721 9.6 18,794 3.0 6,353 1.1 
Other Primary Industries.. 297 — 92 — 24 — 
Grafismien ete? .4sccae5es. 1Z5e152 bok 65,180 10.2 14,857 2.5 
Labourers 0.65. «eu 12,456 2.4 6,849 lel 1,638 0.3 
Not Stated -o......5 ee 11,931 23 400 277 13,847 pas, 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada. Bulletin 3.1-13. Table 19. 


It is evident that general education plays an important part in deter- 
mining the occupations that women can fit into: general education is 
important for men also, but specific vocational preparation appears to be 
equally important. Professors Hall and McFarlane!, in a study of the 
school population of a medium-sized Ontario community, have suggested 
that the high schools they studied constitute a feminine world in the voca- 
tional sense?: that the high school program provides girls with a vocational 
preparation for clerical occupations including stenography and also pro- 
vides a basis for further training as teachers or nurses. By contrast, this 
high school program offered meagre vocational training facilities for boys’. 


1 Transition from School to Work. Oswald Hall and Bruce McFarlane. Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower, Report No. 10. Department of Labour 1962. 

2 Ibid: p. 65. 

3 Ibid: p. 71 
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The 1961 Census showed that there was a higher proportion of boys 
than girls attending school in the 15-19 year age group. This represented 
a considerable change from the 1951 census when the proportions were 
equal, but considerably lower for both sexes. Table 20 shows that it is the 
situation in urban areas that brings this about; that in rural areas the pro- 
portion of girls in school is higher than that of boys in this age group. 


Table 20 


Percentage of Population 15-19 Years of Age Attending School, 
by Sex, Rural and Urban, Canada 1961. 


Rural Urban Total 


Males rs 2 sek ee By Ae 65.9 612 
MEMAICS cc a ee mip Sa! 54,7 S54 


Source: Survey of Elementary and Secondary Education 1961-62. DBS, pp 25 and 27. 


These figures, together with the information in Table 18, strongly suggest 
that it is the availability of clerical work in urban areas that leads girls to 
drop out of school before completing their secondary education. The Hall- 
McFarlane study lends support to this hypothesis. Of their sample of 
students who had started Grade IX in the school system, over 80 per cent 
of the boys and under 65 per cent of the girls reached the age of 17 before 
leaving; 66 per cent of the boys and 42 per cent of the girls reached the 
age of 18'. A considerable proportion of the girl “dropouts” found white 
collar jobs.” 


It has been established in the United States that girls achieve better 
grades in high school on the average, than boys’, a finding that is borne 
out by the Hall-McFarlane study. This may be partly due to the differences 
in subject matter choices made by girls and boys, possibly also to a greater 
willingness on the part of girls to conform to the demands of the high 
school environment. The Hall-McFarlane study suggests a further pos- 
sibility — that the facilities provided by high schools are exceedingly well 
adapted to the needs of those girls who make the “normal” (i.e. stereo- 
typed) vocational choices, and are less well adapted to the needs of boys. 


Hall and McFarlane noted that the early dropouts of girls from the 
school program did not tend to be associated with failing grades‘, that 


1 Hall and McFarlane: chart on p. 21. 

2 Ibid: pp. 41-2. 

3 Womanpower: National Manpower Council, Columbia University Press, p. 183. 
4 Hall and McFarlane: p. 23. 
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boys tended to fail their examinations more than girls®, and that boys 
were more likely than girls to stay on at school despite a record of failures®. 
All of this suggests that an important causal dimension for the rather 
limited occupational distribution of women is that the high school makes 
the transition into clerical work and a certain limited number of profes- 
sions rather easy. The expectation of fairly early marriage may also tend 
to limit the vocational horizons of girls. 


Table 21 


Women University Graduates 1962-63, by Course. 


Number Percent 
PA CEIGUILULL GC SEER: Re APE eth: Bere RAE, MOA ica tea, 13 0.2 
PRC COILOCTUT Cate: eet tee ee «eee in Nee Coe ise tei, yee. 3 — 
AUT ISED. Sh: Meee eres. MST SOF. ite eA. ee he 3,560 $1.2 
PU Ge SClCTI CG me: me a tetan hen, ba bie Uherted. tated on, Mega em BZ Sol 
LEDTOINCT COM Leh, See ek ne 2a a 0, aes 47 0.7 
TICTIUSTLY Snead ste eee ee ee is me. eee Ty | vat as 5 0.1 
Baication G0) tat. tee eee a wee COLE) Bhs 1,379 19.8 
ETC MNGCT ING aectee ean, cme eee ee, Bee. preps pital, Ie — 
MINEEANGPA DOLE CAT Stree eee 8 0.1 
REDECSL Ly cern ee ee ee reheat rind all — = 
HpmerEconomicsie ee ret ate 8) oe ee Ee 321 4.6 
Tofenor Destonien eeaatmewrlat Oh Bee. ain) Dees ey 11 0.2 
MO Natisiiie oA oe om ee ee aE EM ota 15 0.2 
| hit, ark ice es fern medal le eine 24 0.3 
| |e ih ites [oo 01a, or eee 2 Rn ee ee 195 2.8 
GE Sa NTE O20 ho Be aR par aera ce cen et a ee 65 0.9 
Musici: <2... RTE eA Bee al 51 0.7 
PS, ee ee ee, ee a ee 386 ne) 
Occupational Therapy and Physiotherapy .................. Bie 2.5 
SO CCEE LE Vat er ci terns Se ee eee canta, Z —— 
Pharmacy a0).200t OG). SARE. £197. 75 i 
Physical andiealth Udcatione «cece. pe.. eee ieee 104 eel 
SoC UB NV, OL Ke tree ey ee otk rete aes one Mala vs 167 2.4 
BELT ITAL Ve CICHICOS Mie fe metre cree ees tenis cs y) — 
Ota lifateowe..45.. Aen ber eee. ote tur eyo. 6,960 99.9 


Source: Preliminary Statistics of Education. 1963-64. DBS, Table 8. (Statistics for 1963- 
64 in this monograph are not broken down by sex). 


Most of the opportunities in new and challenging fields that have 
been mentioned at several points in this work, will present themselves 
primarily to women university graduates or those who have graduated 


5 Ibid: p. 20. 
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from the new institutes of technology. Yet the distribution of 1962-63 
women university graduates by course (Table 21) shows that just over 
half have passed through the arts curriculum — which combines voca- 
tionally oriented social science programs with more humanistic fields of 
study. Of male graduates in the same academic year, 40 per cent were Arts 
students. The remainder of the women were heavily concentrated in the 
characteristically female professions —- Education, Nursing, Home 
Economics, Library Service, and Occupational Therapy and Physio- 
therapy. Unfortunately, the tabulation does not indicate whether the 352 
women who graduated in Science were in the Biological sciences, toward 
which women scientists traditionally have gravitated or whether there is 
any trend into other fields. 


Apart from university and from schools of nursing and teaching, 
considerable opportunity exists for women to enroll in vocationally 
oriented post-secondary schools, especially the new institutes of tech- 
nology. However, statistics show a low enrollment of girls in the technical 
courses offered in these schools. In 1961 there were under 500 women 
taking these courses out of a total enrollment of over 9,000 across Canada. 
Yet in many provinces the institutes of technology offer courses of con- 
siderable interest to women — ceramics and interior decorating, fashion 
design, dietetics, and secretarial science, to give some examples. There are 
also a great many women taking part-time adult education courses, but for 
the most part, these appear to be leisure-oriented rather than vocational 
courses. 


Changing technology and the consequent obsolescense of skills has 
created a great need, in Canada today, for facilities for the retraining and 
upgrading of workers, both men and women. The characteristic inter- 
ruption of women’s occupational careers makes the need for the re- 
training of women particularly urgent, if they are to give their best efforts 
to their work. Many facilities exist now, for example, an increasing range 
of correspondence and adult education courses. Training at no charge to 
the student and with living allowance where appropriate is available to 
women under Program 5 (Training for the Unemployed) of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreements (between the federal government 
and the provinces); in the fiscal year ending in 1964 there were over 17,000 
women enrolled in these courses, which normally last six months and 
offer a considerable range of subjects. However, most women taking Pro- 
gram 5 courses appear to be concentrated in the business and personal 
service fields. 
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Re-training and refresher courses for women in professional fields 
(especially nursing) have assumed some prominence recently. Some of 
the universities also, are devoting more attention to “continuing educa- 
tion” for women. Numbers of older women on their own initiative are 
returning to university and professional schools, both as undergraduate 
and graduate students or availing themselves of upgrading opportunities 
at the secondary and post-secondary levels. 


In conclusion, it should be said that there are other reasons for get- 
ting an education than simply to prepare to earn a living. Women in 
Canada are enfranchised citizens in a democratic society, and to help keep 
the political system functioning satisfactorily they require the same mini- 
mal levels of education and of experience in the society at large as men. 
Women also require a certain amount of education to run their homes and 
bring up their children. This being said, the fact remains that girls and 
women have not been taking advantage of the facilities for technical 
training and education to the extent that they might. If they are to fill a 
continuing and useful place in the labour force they will need both to 
broaden their vocational horizons and strengthen their vocational com- 
petence. 


Women’s Earnings 


a! he evidence that is available strongly 
supports the conclusion that most women who work do so mainly and 
almost exclusively for pecuniary reasons. It is possible to accept this evi- 
dence at face value in regard to the primacy of economic motivations, and, 
with some reservations, the infrequency of strong secondary motivations. 
It may be that married women tend to feel that in stating strong non- 
economic needs to work outside the home they are challenging the estab- 
lished order of things. On the other hand, as with men, these feelings tend 
to be a question of the interests people have in relation to the kind of 
work they do and the success they have in doing it. A woman working at a 
job that is poorly paid and fatiguing, and that offers little intellectual or 
aesthetic challenge may be expected to suffer from the same malaise as 
a man who finds himself in the same situation. Both have their consola- 
tions: the woman in the reflection that her main interests and duties are 
elsewhere, the man (who probably does not have as heavy a total work- 
load as a woman in the same occupation) in social and recreational 
activities. 


The wages that women are paid are clearly sufficient to attract in- 
creasing numbers into the labour force. It may be that, as is sometimes 
said, things go better in the family and in business organizations when 
women are earning less than men. Statistics indicate a distribution of in- 
comes in Canada that guarantees that in most cases this situation will pre- 
vail. Not only are women’s wages?, on the whole, lower than those of 
men, but their actual earnings are also less. The reasons for this will be 
discussed below. 


1 Earnings represent gross remuneration including time, piece-work and commission 
earnings, regularly-paid incentive, cost-of-living and other bonuses, overtime earnings, and 
payments to persons absent from work. Wage or salary rates are paid to fully qualified 
workers for regular hours on the job. 
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Table 28 shows the distribution of earnings of women for the year 
ending at census time in 1961. One-quarter of the group earned less than 
$1,000 per year, half earned less than $2,000, while only 7 per cent 
earned $4,000 or over. 


Table 22 


Distribution of Women Wage-Earners, by Annual Earnings, Census 1961. 


Earnings Group Number Per Cent 
SRO Obavece totes coiandar ty Meenas tise DATE MRO TONG S71 3516 24.3 
PRU OU GAO 2 ai eeee Stee eee Oak bce eRe roe 182,841 10 
OU IES On ee OO ie re mere aeenGus 187,073 122 
PO eS meta ENT ee eee 227,015 14.8 
Cl NUUEPRE ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 161,980 10.6 
2 CTV)! Sane Seen Ieee REO 5, Weer, 233,902 L533 
AUN a eee eee ee oe ere,” es. eee 71,054 4.6 
SEE 2) 999 free 01h RARER. Stance dans pene Re Saeeisa ds 22,479 1S 
(5 58,5) Bk ell ert are RO Re a PRE 1.1 
PASO LO Ere DOLE we aie cae a an ee a On 3.5 
BOTS pee Set ies eR Sa a a 1,528,875 99.9 
LA VELASe CATININOS Tdytca te a ok. satu, | ee Oe 1 <ateee 1,995 


SourRcE: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 3, Table 21. 


Table 23 contains data from a sample survey taken two months 
earlier than the census. The distribution of women’s incomes is remarkably 
similar to that of Table 22, this must be regarded as a coincidence, since 
not only is income from all sources included in Table 23, but the popula- 
tion living on farms is excluded. 


The comparison of men’s and women’s incomes indicates that in- 
comes of individual men tend to be roughly double those of women. Sea- 
sonal or broken work patterns appear not to change this ratio. Average 
incomes of men remain about double that of women for the various groups 
working less than a full year. This is shown in Table 24. A greater pro- 
portion of part-time workers (i.e., working less than 35 hours per week) 
among women that men tends, undoubtedly, to lower the relative incomes 
of working women. 
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Table 23 


Percentage Distribution of Persons Employed as of March-April 
1962, by Annual Income and Sex. 


Income Group Male Female 
$ 

er S00 ee eca tte aso in ee tie a 2.6 11.1 

S00 FS ee ered ee ar 12.5 
1:000-14499 «seep iccren copie rereitteioee ale rete eeenet 4.8 12.9 
| ee) LS ee ee oper re Wee ee oe DE LR 4.8 13,2 
POO a2 AG ick by wid yee cy ta ate te ee eee ol 14.6 
Paoli eA) Mae ass ea kee ee eee Ce OR RTT tr ie fies) 11.5 
SO006F,A99 shee 2 cng Oa, LW On eel eet 2 h & 9.3 9.0 
SALIENT Gee Cede rae, oe ORR Ae 10.2 6.2 
ft OUU- AOS: ed oe. acs ete Oe ere ee sale AC tiie eG | Be 4.1 
45004999) ool I a eee 9.3 19 
5500028:499 2a). Siaveees eens Sant 5 Fa! 8.3 ii 
Pe), APS oe oe ene RR See Ok Were A 35 0.4 
OC, 00026 O se cys acs cs er Ee ee eee 7.4 0.8 
FOO 99S ek ee eee ee eee ne 3.4 0.4 
8,000:9;099:' ito. Ch Ae SI ea eee. Pee pn!) 0.3 
LO O00 and OVET...2. 8 ees sete es Ae ee 1.9 0.1 
AVETACETNCOMC: cc act, Me es oe eee eae $4,138 $2,118 
Median income 4+. eee eee ee $4,009 $2,010 


Source: Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada by Size, 1961, DBS, Table 21. 


Table 24 


Average Annual Income of Individuals, by Sex and Number of Weeks 
Employed, Year Ending March-April 1962. 


Average Income 


Weeks Worked Males Females 
50-52 SA deh ant CG its Mee ER a 5,014 2,634 
40e49 825, ee, eee TSCA © Tait RE RoR 3,632 1,672 
30639 ole Re Le Bere Bele 6 te TER Ue babel Reni 2,681 1,418 
15-29 ore Ver. sage. Io), Wiel 400. 1,853 1,001 
HS eaten! eee Reese) ey a er te 839 383 


Source: Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada by Size, 1961, DBS, Table 32. 


In the manufacturing industry for instance the average weekly earn- 
ings of both wage-earners and salaried workers are much higher for men 
than for women. (Table 25.) 
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In the 1956 survey week more than half of the women factory work- 
ers earned less than $401 but only 7 per cent of the men were in such a 
low income group. On the other hand 70 per cent of the men but only 10 
per cent of the women were paid $60 or more that week. 


Table 25 


Average Weekly Earnings of Women and Men in Manufacturing, Canada, 
Week Ending October 31, 1954-1960 and 1963. 


Wage-Earners Salary Earners 
Year Women Men Women Men 
T9548 CG ORO, NMR a0: 35.90 63.98 45.00 90.99 
POSH Rc Ao). RCRD. Se BiD2 66.86 47.02 93.50 
LOS Osergeree.. armicneetl. Stee! sel). 39.29 70.67 49.31 99.05 
ED Selita: Pecdehcey Eh. fag Lc madera, deta 39.49 oeel 51.84 104.63 
[RT Re ¢ eld oad 13h Beam aw 41.90 Ta3 54.07 108.34 
UC ES Le oe a SD, ee 43.36 79.20 55.73 112.78 
Ee oe Be AP NS Bed VA De re ine 43.96 80.34 57.98 116.41 


DT (ie a CAS) Rn eee Mee tat a 49.22 89.86 64.17 128.50 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, op. cit., 1956, 1957, 1960, 1963, 
Tavles 1, 2. 


This great difference in earnings between men and women factory 
workers is explained to a considerable extent by the high proportion of 
men — nearly 60 per cent — in the heavier industries where pay is gener- 
ally higher. Eighty per cent of the women were in lighter manufacturing, 
i.e., they were making non-durable consumer goods. 


The higher wages paid in the durable goods industries affect women 
as well as men. Although women make up a much smaller proportion of 
the workers in the heavy industries than in industries producing lighter 
consumer goods, those women who do work in the durable goods industries 
tend to be paid more than other women working in factories. It seems 
likely that, in addition to the fact that work may be somewhat heavier in 
these plants, women benefit from the efforts of the predominantly male 
unions to raise the pay of all workers. It is also noticeable that men 
working in light manufacturing tend to have lower earnings than men in 
the heavy industries. 


1 Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, op. cit., 1956, Table 7. This per- 
centage distribution has not been published in subsequent surveys. 
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In the case of salaried employees too, a much higher proportion 
of men than of women in the manufacturing industry are in the high 
income group. For example, in the survey week in October 1956 more 
than half of the salaried men but only 4 per cent of the women on salary 
received $80 or more. On the other hand more than half of the women and 
only 8 per cent of the men got less than $50 in the week. This is largely 
explained by the fact that women are concentrated in the lower paid cleri- 
cal jobs. A very high percentage of the managers and professional workers 
in this industry are men. 

That earnings of men are consistently higher than those of women is 
further illustrated by recent information concerning persons covered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act (Table 26). Since about 90 per cent of 
paid workers came under the Act in 1960, these data appear to be fairly 
representative of the wage-earning population. They show that, although 
the proportion of both men and women in the lowest income groups has 
dropped a good deal since 1956, and for both sexes the highest income 
group has grown steadily, men continue to be higher paid on the whole 
than women. On the other hand women have an advantage over men in 
that they are employed to a considerably greater extent in industries that 
are not as sensitive as some others to economic fluctuations. 


Table 26 


Percentage Distribution of Persons Covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, by Average Weekly Earnings, by Sex, 1956-1960. 


1956 Ie pegs 1958 1960 


Average Weekly Scag = wa oct Sa Seeger ee 
Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men 


Earni 
fos % % % % % % % % 
(ee tha ee eT TT 20 102 20 9.2 1.9 
21 andlunder Teste Geatome aa a Ae ahah V2 1y leas cael WK 2.0 
Bite inde Gael TRS iG 37a) 16080 Bi6 BL 4G 33 


33 and under 39 16.8 13.8 16.2 6.0 Loe Ded 14.0 45 
39 and under 45 13.6 18.8 13.8 8.5 13.9 7.9 12.6 5.6 
45 and over ...... 24.5 E498 29.2 77.6 Sd bye endif ot) 38.7 82.7 
otal aa, foc 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.1 100.1 99.9 100.0 100.0 


Source: Special tabulation by DBS, Labour Division, Unemployment Insurance Section. 


The reasons why women generally earn less than men are to a con- 
siderable extent related to the role of women in society. Whereas most 
men spend virtually their entire adult lives working to support themselves 
and their families, the average woman who seeks employment does so on 
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an intermittent basis or in conjunction with her family and household 
responsibilities. The result is that not only is she less likely to work as 
many hours in a day, week or year as the average man, but she is not as 
likely either to acquire skills that are developed only by long experience. 
Unskilled workers of both sexes tend to be concentrated in low-paid jobs. 
A high proportion of women workers are engaged in unskilled or semi- 
skilled work — the kinds of jobs that can be left and taken up again as 
other responsibilities permit. 


Chapter III dealt in some detail with the labour force attachment 
of women workers. It was noted that this is an area in which changes are 
going on and that many of the old stereotypes about women workers are 
in need of re-examination. It is clear, however, that the pattern of gainful 
employment is not nearly as predictable for women as it is for men, and 
this, of course, affects the position of women in the labour market.’ 


In the first place, the attitude of women towards training for employ- 
ment tends to be different from that of men. With some important excep- 
tions, women are less likely than men to take the training necessary to 
fit them for highly skilled work, especially when several years of pre- 
paration are required. Decisions concerning education and training are 
likely to be influenced by the anticipated role of housewife and mother. 
(See Tables 24 and 25.) 


While both men and women leave jobs for many of the same reasons, 
women may also withdraw from the labour market because of marriage 
or family rsponsibilities. This is not true of all women but it is the accep- 
ted pattern of a woman’s life. If she wishes to remain at work outside her 
home, there are seldom adequate services available to enable her to 
do so. Therefore, when continuity of service is required, employers often 
prefer men; for similar reason’s women’s opportunities of promotion are 
apt to be limited. 


Again, many women, especially when married, tend to choose jobs 
where the hours of work do not interfere too much with their household 
duties and where responsibilities are not too great. This is one reason why 
a much higher proportion of women than of men work a short week. 
Since duties connected with home and family generally fall most heavily 
on the wife, married women are likely to perform a dual role, and their 
absentee rates are therefore higher. Many of them work only part time 
or in seasonal jobs where, even if they are paid at the same rate as men, 
their monthly or annual earnings tend to be less. 


1 See ‘‘The Working Life of Women”, The Labour Gazette, September 1957, p. 1060. 
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Then, too, married women frequently work to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes rather than to provide an income sufficient to support 
a family. As a result they may be willing to accept work at comparatively 
low rates, thus tending to bring down the standards of remuneration for 
all women. The woman who re-enters employment after a long absence is 
handicapped also, because her work in the home will probably not have 
added to her training and experience for an occupation outside. 


Another factor in the economic status of the married woman worker 
is her limited mobility. Since it is usually the husband’s opportunity of 
employment rather than the wife’s that determines the choice of a place 
to live, the married woman may be unable to find the type of work best 
suited to her abilities and training and may take a less well-paid job than 
she might otherwise hold. Moreover, even if she has a good position, she 
is unlikely to be able to accept promotion that would involve moving to 
another part of the country. 

Finally, the number of women available in relation to job openings 
tends to be higher than in the case of men. There are usually many women 
who are prepared to enter the labour force only if jobs that will fit in with 
their other responsibilities, and not necessarily high paying ones, become 
available. This large potential supply of women workers and the relative 
ease with which one can be substituted for another in the many semi-skilled 
jobs they hold have important bearings on women’s wages. An increasing 
demand for workers in occupations employing large numbers of women 
does not tend to push wages up to the same extent as in predominantly 
male occupations where the actual supply of workers is usually limited. 

One general effect of these differences between men and women 
workers is that women as a whole tend to be found in lower paid jobs 
despite the fact that there are cases, an increasing number of them, where 
well trained women do hold high-paying and responsible positions. 

The importance of these factors varies with changes in economic 
developments, in working arrangements and facilities and in education. 
The difference between earnings of men and women is greatest in manual 
work, but it is also considerable in what are commonly called the white 
collar occupations. There is evidence that in these kinds of employment 
the actual jobs done by men and by women are seldom the same. 

In professional and technical work there is less difference in earnings 
of men and women. In many senior posts in government, business and 
the professions, pay is for the job regardless of sex. 

In Canada, over the past 50 years, important changes have taken 
place in attitudes towards women’s work and also in the amount of time 
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and effort required to perform household tasks. As women have gained 
political equality with men, support has grown for raising their economic 
status as well. The idea of equal pay for equal work appeals to the sense 
of justice of men as well as women. These various changes have made it 
easier for women to hold jobs on the same basis as men. Nevertheless, 
the roles of men and women in society continue to influence their relative 
positions in the labour market, their working life, and thus, their earnings. 


More than three-quarters of all women wage-earners are either non- 
professional white collar workers, personal service workers or in factory 
jobs. Information is available to throw light on the earnings of these 
workers, and it will be examined. 


Although professional women make up only about 15 per cent of 
women wage-earners, they are of special interest and importance. Myrdal 
and Klein have advanced the following reasons for devoting more atten- 
tion to professional women than the numbers warrant: 


“We have done so for a variety of reasons. One is simply 
that problems of choice arise only where there is at least some 
freedom to choose. The woman who has to go to work in order 
to support her family need not be troubled over much about the 
psychological effects her absence from home may have on her 
children. She knows that if she did not earn the money she needs 
to feed them, the children would go hungry. There is no doubt 
which is the lesser of the two. 

“Moreover, the educated elite is more articulate and hence 
its problems are more widely discussed. This minority creates 
the patterns which are later adopted by the community as a 
whole. By their successes and failures the outcome of women’s 
emancipation will be judged, and the question of ‘how much 
equality’ decided.?” 


White-Collar Workers (Non-Professional) 


Clerical 


In 1961 more than one quarter of all working women were in clerical 
jobs; these women made up 61.5 per cent of all clerical workers. 


Data concerning average weekly earnings of office workers in fac- 
tories for certain years from 1951 to 1963 are shown in Table 27. 


1 Women’s Two Roles, Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, London, 1956, p. 151. 
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Table 27 


Average Weekly Earnings of Office Workers in Manufacturing, by Sex, 
Canada, Weeks Ending October 31, 1951, 1954, 1957, 1959, 1960 and 1963. 


Year Women Men 
EOS T Oh, Gee ee eee oP See Rae Oe a eee Swill 60.68 
1954. <2.qebody cepa ® | cee’ sy eae i i Pe eee 44.16 70.94 
he A ee er ep tan Met err D ae eee 50.80 81.04 
| De arene chin eerrcnh nA memeth mache ellivlen tatptiteteeit Ske tescidlt mite Daten! 54.44 84.04 
19602 228). OG, SA, IE A ee ee 56.59 86.41 
1963. d2...comcbentenonn, web ey cree, dete BR See: Or ees 62.56 94.49 


Source: Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 1957, 1960, 1963, DBS, Labour 
and Prices Division, Table F. 


Of all women wage-earners in clerical jobs, about 41 per cent are 
stenographers and typists, 33 per cent office clerks and 19 per cent book- 
keepers and cashiers; these three groups account for 93 per cent of the 
clerical workers. More than half of the remaining 7 per cent are office 
appliance operators. 


Keeping in mind the rise in wages since 1961 (see Table 22), Table 
28 gives some indication of the differences in levels of earnings among 
the three leading clerical occupations of women. 


Table 28 


Women Wage-Earmers in Clerical Occupations, by Earnings, Canada, 
Year Ending June 1, 1961. 


Clerical 
Stenographers Occupations, Bookkeepers 
Earnings ($) & Typists n.e.s.1 & Cashiers Total Clerical 
No. % No. % INO. a0 No. % 
Less than 1,000... 20,871 10.0 21,231 16.) @ 16,441 91724 68,496 13.7 
1,000 to 1,499...... 13,044 6.3 14,495 8.9 Oo iaae 7.0 39,224 7.8 
1,500 to’ 1,999) 16,878 8.1 1St4 211237 10:606 Beile2 49,429 9.9 


2,000 to 2,499....... 37,452 18.0 33,03 3072023 peal S528ig19.6 96,1995 19.2 
PAU VOTE REN 39,084 18.8 26,305. 16:1 sel 47411.) 86,756 17.3 
3,000 to 3,499... 39,544 19.0 20,539 12,0) 912.540 913.0 78,807 15.8 
3,500 to 3,999... 21,937 10.6 10359 OGRE OF S0P SIO 41,768 8.3 


4,000, plus Segue Ligh 35 iguse2 10,054 6.2 aT .OF guide: 34,675 6.9 
Unknown .......... 1,761 0.8 2,008 1.2 $3 OUD 4,898 1.0 
Total. fies. 2075706) 99.82 e162;982" 100.0 894,755" 100 Or500/252 99.9 


1 This occupational group is composed mainly of office clerks. 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada,:Vol. 3, Part 3, Table 21. 
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Of women engaged in these three kinds of work the highest paid on 
the whole are stenographers and typists, with office clerks earning least. 
Salary rates shown below are for men and women working in these 
three clerical occupations in manufacturing establishments. As explained 
above, salary rates are not the same as earnings, but differences between 
the sexes and among different kinds of work show up in both types of data. 


Stenographers and Typists 


Nearly all stenographers and typists are women, and in 1961 one 
out of eight women wage-earners was either a stenographer or a typist. 

Because of their added skill, stenographers generally start at higher 
rates than typists, and senior stenographers are usually paid at a higher 
rate than senior typists. Private secretaries, who have added responsibil- 
ities, are the highest paid. 


Table 29 


Average Weekly Salary Rates for Women Stenographers and Typists in 
Manufacturing, Specified Canadian Cities, October 1963. 


Average Weekly Salary Rates ($) 


Secretary Stenographer Typist 
City Senior Junior Senior Junior Senior Junior 

Atlantic Provinces 

StOnN Si . 28a. 69.99 48.40 57.35 43.69 56960903754 

moalitaxs 6 ae 6/./4,66o5;/3 57.73. “46.84 51.250044.0)1 

Saint John ...2.a... Tila 51.00 615785 6.43.32 Ss51 aan] 
Quebec 

Montreal .... 60.72. $):3 eto} 70.48 60.25 62.67 52.34 

Onebec City Santas. 81.67 62.83 69.26 50.85 51.74 41.48 

Shawinigan Falls... 91.11 20417 69.94 58.09 612135 550.41 

Trois Riviéres ........ 74.44 64.34 53.54 43.62 56.19 46.26 
Ontario 

POrONto® onc... Aa $3:/S a. 87 69.75 62.61 64.31 54.75 

Hamilton 7... 82.0007 475.42 71.47 $9.42 62.37 54.09 

Ottawa <0... 83.51 68.51 69.94 58.50 62.93 52.97 

VWViIndsOr sae &.. 91.66 83.28 78.32 58.09 T4375 S4.1 

ROnd One... Ae. 74.49 63.27 62.55, 55.48 57.35 49.39 
Prairie Provinces 

Winnipeg. .............. 68.05 63.43 61.38 49.14 560199845. 66 

Edmonton |. 44).42.. 76.34 62.99 64.89 53.00 62.98 52.49 

Révina were. VI53 lee 25508 67.20 53.60 55:3 4eme4 5532 
British Columbia 

Wanconver. 22.92. 80.93 64.85 69.05 57.94 60.60 51.86 

wrctoria ..... at Re. 1222980 050.20 57.54 49.05 $5 lee AT. 93 


SourRcE: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 90-144. 
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Salaries of these workers vary a good deal in different parts of the 
country, depending on the demand for their services and other factors. 
As Table 29 shows, the rates are generally highest in the industrialized 
central provinces and lowest in the Atlantic region. 


Office Clerks 


In 1961, 10 per cent of women wage-earners were office clerks and 
more than 50 per cent of the office clerks were women. 

Although there are many exceptions, office clerks at the junior level 
appear to be somewhat lower paid than stenographers. Rates for senior 
office clerks compare favourably with those for senior stenographers, 
although they lag well behind rates for private secretaries. 

As in the case of stenographers and typists, the highest wage rates 
are in the central provinces, with lower rates in the Atlantic centres. (See 
aviess0)F 


Table 30 


Average Weekly Salary Rates for Women Office Clerks in Manufacturing, 
Specified Canadian Cities, October 1963. 


Average Weekly Salary Rates ($) 


City 
Senior Intermediate Junior 

Atlantic Provinces 

StiJohnisal....c..:, 8Oke Ae. — 52.02 41.00 

Halifax ith. 400 Oe. ok 62.81 S012 42.61 

Saint JOD 46. <cs..s: tee: ee ee — 56.81 43.62 
Quebec 

Montréal &......... 2 Ae 80.94 65.46 49.31 

OuebeocCity | ca eG on Oe 62.64 60.02 38.58 

Shawinigan) Falls Bynes. ~- 63.12 — 

PE TOIS RIVIETES gence eres re teste ees, —— a = 
Ontario 

Toront0t, PA Se ee 80.02 66.91 56.36 

Hamilton ie... Set ee eee, 79.90 64.75 54.36 

OUAW AID. oo. csi. Reet se ee, 90.82 64.82 51.86 

WindSOr BA... 5 See ee ee 88.91 79.94 69.78 

Rondone %e3..).ci 4 ee Se te: 67.73 58.41 47.95 
Prairie Provinces 

WiINTIDES Ge 54. iss leche acer. 64.98 54.66 44.40 

Bdmontone ......:...ceeees ee. 71.38 65.04 43.48 

Reginagrl.Ce.2):55. Mee eee — 58.00 45.17 
British Columbia 

NV AN COUVELA 5c 5. hs tr feces ace oe 81.00 bone 52.03 

NVictOrig) Bao... eee. ee ee 65.53 59.16 46.35 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 90-144. 
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Bookkeepers and Cashiers 

In 1961 over 5 per cent of all women workers were bookkeepers and 
cashiers, a census classification that includes a wide variety of individual 
occupations from accounting clerks and general bookkeepers to tube 
operators and carrier girls in the retail trade. Women constituted over 
60 per cent of the entire group. Table 31 shows salary rates for two 
important occupations in this class. 


Table 31 
Average Weekly Salary Rates for Women Bookkeepers and Cost Accounting 


Clerks in Manufacturing, Specified Canadian Cities, October 1963. 
Average Weekly Salary Rates ($) 
City Bookkeepers Cost Accounting Clerks 


Senior Senior Junior 


Atlantic Provinces 


SS MOLEC Gabon tee, gests ide cask Cake — — — 
ie CARLOS 4 tale ey CON IMG 7 amie Ne ood Mitta FD 63.86 a — 
SAINT SOnNwye Meee 98S Ree. eR 66.00 — — 
Quebec 
i PON Wie | OO RM + secesincctehel cnt A eek Re) UE 83.26 76.27 59.80 
COME DEG UI ILY comer rat eee oe meee — — 44.62 
raAWwitigaln Falls)... ee — — = 
LIE OISUISAVICTOS Ste ek, jaf 0.itrain ona aaa — — 48.04 
Ontario 
BEET LO oe ces de Ont aot ee ee ueeanie eee 80.40 74.51 61.29 
LSA aU CGS (ee amar, |S. AR ee Se Speer ne eee 74.37 79.74 61.30 
OTAW a oc See ee ie 81.08 Tia) 55.93 
WAATICISOE eae Mieke: iene te st ae tes: 75.60 85.06 — 
ERSTE OT Wee es ae A aires a ee Oe oor cee 1255 69.15 SV 
Prairie Provinces 
DEI DOR te seer er Oe. ocr ti at. oe 68.01 ae = 
CUTS CET ERI Re eens et deg tN in 70.13 a 68.14 
DRE Oil Mass ty eet oe he GRE are) 64.70 — — 
British Columbia 
Ves [hee Ae on ou ey ee 78.81 74.19 ae ors 
MICtOriag Sra yant, MOS ay. Fac. 7837, a — 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 90-144. 
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The highest rates for senior women bookkeepers are in Montreal. 
Pay is relatively high throughout Ontario, but there is insufficient informa- 
tion to generalize about Quebec. Rates are also high in Vancouver. 


Rates for women cost accounting clerks are reported in few centres 
outside Ontario. Perhaps it is not as common in some areas as in others 
for women to follow this occupation. However, of all the cities for which 
information is available, Windsor has the highest average rates of pay, 
especially for senior clerks. 


Communications 


Telephone Operators 


Telephone operators accounted for 95 per cent of all women in 
Communications occupations at the time of the 1961 Census. In the year 
preceding the Census, as Table 32 shows, more than half of them earned 
less than $2,500. 


Table 32 
Women Telephone Operators by Earnings, Canada, Year Ending June 1, 1961. 


Earnings ($) Number Per Cent 
Lessthan 11 O00 cae ee 2a 15.6 
£000; 10 51,499 stern. 2:c3s Bas ahr ae ee eee 3,392 10.1 
TS00 st Og 14999 Scr eels, he ca ea cree se 4,085 1222 
ZEOOO AO" 25499 te Bt on creat eae AM oe recta ch et yt 6,541 1955 
POU t0a2 999 BM Sis. cae Ja On Rasta edie aint A tt 5,620 16.8 
F000 it0 35499 Sie 8 8050. o csc eee ay ee eat eee 5,081 132 
3 S00 TOS O90 cet cree eee ee ee 1,729 ahve 
4 OOO SDIMS @ a gedictes.ss Beate ee ae ee toe Rescate eI 1,464 4.4 
Un Knowl cscs ewc te rene Sa eee On ee a eee 318 1.0 
SL OLAL ice 3 sah eS) a cele eve ig een, teeta ere ee ee ee 33,467 100.0 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 3, Table 21. 


As is the case for clerical workers, telephone operators are highest 
paid in central Canada. The average rate is lowest in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
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Table 33 


Average Weekly Salary Rates for Women Telephone Operators in 
Manufacturing, Specified Canadian Cities, October 1963. 


Average Weekly 
City Salary Rates ($) 


Atlantic Provinces 


ond Ufo) Tse rh es eens tel ae ee) Te ee 38.83 
Halitay 3: pO it ts. AO 5 RT oe NN: 2 ta ee 48.45 
Seite Ufelsia\, "7 Seen Monier ON e947 a eee Re Comer Cee ee ee 48.01 
Quebec 
VIOLET EAL” yan. poe Rico keh co PT Tica AS EA BN ERE Ls etaan UIE soe 61.46 
MuehecuC ity: ww eee eM ease ae ee et rs meron 47.99 
SSA WIINI Calis Vial Gem ee merece haere epee ey ayn eee tes ee ied 6.57 
FET Oils IRIVICTES, meme te heats aU A ioe taba crey nba h atiny Calg eacansaimec ted 49.60 
Ontario 
SEO ROT LOM 29 Shh 8 orca an eet caree wiled ev attra ty wma RY vc soodtue nates 61.56 
| EWG AWD KWo) 8 cel eae al A Dal hs Ue ha ebb en Oe a E/E 59.76 
(OEE Ue een eee eR a OR er ee eee 57.78 
VV INICLS (i meet ecco htt care ees an mee ek mil eee ee 61.14 
London Soe. Re, CD. SE ae SES 56.15 


Prairie Provinces 


WANNIDES Burst Bete ee eee Bae) ee erties, See. gee et ae 49.54 
ECmOntOn meee ee fe tree ee a EB eal ee Aes 54.35 
RRS 1 We ate, rrr ce Se Oa te ate tata eid secs. § cheats SE Bs. — 


British Columbia 


EN COUVC fiw ba, cen nti Di erry bay get 0 cet | ane te pwenne eae Lee Wim, HES, 59.70 


DV ICLOLIA a are A tert en en ATE ATES SPE denen: 58.21 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 90-144. 
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Commercial 


Sales Clerks 


In 1961, about nine out of ten women in sales occupations were 
sales clerks; women represented more than half of all sales clerks. 


Table 34 
Women Sales Clerks by Earnings, Canada, Year Ending, June 1, 1961. 


Earnings ($) Number Per Cent 
Less than?1000m 22 e.. pe ee eee 45,652 37.9 
PHU A 0 kd 2 ete Mii Ay er canene: el iden dyer cle Mee 22,412 18.6 
| eS 0 Uh Co ak eh ar ate ore pe aes Chl a BRE eee ol ev Me 22,242 18.5 
ZOU RO Oe eas aoe Ee Ameen ee ae 16,977 14.1 
ON) TOROS eter ein Gee ene eee ee Sk eit Mids 6,783 5.6 
3 OOO Ao ae a ee ee ee 3,149 2.6 
Be SOO Cie SA 9 8 no st eee hd en ee 1,045 0.9 
th COOK BLS BARR 2 Seo: oe ee RL die gente ee 831 0.7 
WARM O WIN © eis. ses Aa te ee a eae ee 1,451 2 
DUAL eS Pecos g) ce e  e a  Oe 120,542 100.1 


Source: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. 3, Part 3, Table 21. 


Well over half of these women earned less than $1,500 in the year 
preceding the Census. (See Table 34.) It should be pointed out that one 
in five worked less than 26 weeks in that year according to a survey of 
work experience for the year 1961, and in addition a considerable number 
worked part time the year round. Further, many women are counter 
clerks, and there is a high proportion of young inexperienced girls among 
them. 


As Table 35 shows, pay is generally higher for sales clerks working 
on commission than for those employed on a time basis. A high proportion 
of the latter are counter clerks, whereas experienced sales people pre- 
dominate among those selling on commission. 
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Table 35 


Average Weekly Salary Rates for Women Salespersons, Specified 
Canadian Cities, October 1963. 


Time Work Commission 


1 Class B1 ClassC1 Class A1 Class B1 Class C1 


Class A 


Atlantic Provinces 


Pt TONT SMe ou: 24.70 

PEITEVS parte Aeon, 34.85 

Saint John .............. 29.27 
Quebec 

Montreéat” =”... 44.82 

Quebec City... 32253 


Shawinigan Falls .... — 


Trois Riviéres ........ aoe. 


Ontario 
TT OFOMtO” .. 8 ie, 44.70 
Hamiion) =... 44.38 
tiswe ce. eee. 37.03 
Windsor ................ 35.35 
London? ..46..... 38.21 
Prairie Provinces 
Winnipeg.............. 44.21 
Edmonton _............. 49.56 
Regina ¢...04:..00.... 43.20 
British Columbia 
Vancouver™ |...7)..... 52.38 
ViCtOria Mees. es 47.78 


x1 LS — —— — 
39.86 54.56 34.93 48.50 13.22 
36.68 31.44 45.42 — 
45.51 57.88 46.61 52.20 66.42 
38.55 54.74 a ae 
45.11 68.84 — 51.45 68.10 
45.25 67.91 — 56.68 67.01 
39.47 64.84 45.13 47.40 oo 
39.20 50.10 — 46.15 — 
41.04 51°32 -- 47.68 26.33 
Sees) — 45.39 47.85 62.07 
46.66 57.42 — — — 
43.98 — = a rae 


54.41 64.89 54.85 60.79 64.89 
50.09 75.34 — —— ao 


1 Salary rates for salespersons, both male and female, were reported according to the 


following definitions: 
Salesperson—Class A: 
Salesperson—Class B: 


Salesperson—Class C: 


Requires little knowledge regarding the merchandise sold. 
Requires enough knowledge of products to assist cus- 
tomers in making a selection. 

Requires detailed knowledge of products and consider- 
able skill in salesmanship. 


For further details, please refer to information given at the end of Table 80 in Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1963. 


Note: Grocery, meat, and produce stores not included. 


SourRcE: Wage Rates and Hours 


of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Table 80. 


Personal Service Workers 


Personal service occ 


upations include many jobs that are closely 


related to work done in the home, and these have been traditionally held 


by women. The 1961 Cens 


us listed about one woman worker in five under 


this classification, and two-thirds of those doing this work were women. 
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The low earnings of personal service workers in 1961 (Table 36) 
should be read with the following qualification in mind: the personal 
service classification includes a large number of household workers and 
waitresses who receive board, and frequently room too, as part payment 
for their services. It will be seen that the smallest proportions earning 
under $500 are in the two categories where it is unlikely that living accom- 
modation or meals would be provided. These are also among the cate- 
gories with a relatively high proportion earning upwards of $1,500. Then 
there is always a large number of part-time workers among those in 
personal service jobs. 


Hotel Workers 


Rates paid to service workers employed in hotels are shown in Table 
37. Unlike the census information in Table 36, rates in Table 37 include 
the value of meals where they are provided. Rates are generally higher in 
the larger hotels. 


Table 37 


Average Monthly Salary Rates for Women in Specified Service 
Occupations in Hotels, Canada, October 1963. 


Average Monthly Salary Rates ($) 


Fewer than 200 Employees 
Occupation 200 Employees or More 
PIO USCK CE DCIe cnt Net ds eee a eee TE ei en 205.40 240.80 
CLE Veal fae entvel meee Ake 0): A omnes elon 158.63 190.65 
Dis Was tie tame site Rr ft Ae is Si 161.06 173.66 
Elevator Operator. cee, eecd ee 170.07 244.81 


Note: Railway hotels excluded. 
Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 84, 85. 


For the smaller hotels data are broken down by regions (Table 38). 
As for other occupations, rates in the Atlantic provinces are well below 
those in other parts of Canada. Rates are highest in British Columbia. 
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Table 38 


Average Monthly Salary Rates for Women in Specified Service Occupations in 
Hotels Employing Fewer than 200, Canada and Regions, October 1963. 


Average Monthly Salary Rates ($) 


Elevator 
Region Housekeeper Chambermaid Dishwasher Operator 
NoVa Scotia (fo. faeces: 164.00 133233 113.48 — 
New Brunswick <2... - i1d.o/ _ 
Quebec: JP ig nls 218.38 146.59 143.73 = 
ONUBEIO- te oa ee 199 72 157529 154.99 170.68 
Manitoba ?..2'i4 7.2: 26! 195.89 139.65 - _ 
SasKatchewane liens. 2. 196.15 153.95 154.30 _ 
Alberta’ 2e. -- pee 19333 170.50 163.79 176.14 
British Columbia .............. 234.07 191.48 191.04 — 


NotTE: Railway hotels excluded. 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Table 85. 


Factory Workers 


A considerable proportion of all women working in factories in 
1961 were in some kind of work with textiles. Other leading occupational 
groups were Metal Products, Food and Beverages, and Leather Products. 
At that time, as Table 39 shows, over half of Canadian women factory 
workers earned under $2,600 per year; less than 15 per cent earned $3,500 
or over. 


Of the four occupational groups shown, metal workers were by far 
the best paid. The median income for Food and Beverages was less than 
$1,500.per year, probably due in part to the fact that a certain amount 
of work in this industry is seasonal in character. The somewhat better 
showing for textile workers is due in part to inclusion of workers in textile 
products other than clothing who, as Table 40 shows, are better paid than 
the clothing workers. Rates vary, of course, in different parts of Canada. 
Table 40 also confirms the fact that workers in the Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies industry, who make up a high proportion of women metal 
workers, are the highest paid. 
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Table 40 


Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Women Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries Employing Over 70 Per Cent of Women Factory Workers, Canada, 


October 1963. 
Average Earnings ($) 
Industry Weekly Hourly 
Clothing (textilegand fur) 2323 ee 44.41 1.16 
Food and Beveragesy....26:.:acccey: ah a ee 45.23 1.20 
Textile Products (except clothing) ........................ 50.74 1.24 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies ........................ 59.68 1.51 
Leathers Products 24. ..4)..t ee. ae ee 43.35 1.10 


Source: Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing, op. cit., October 1963, Table 1. 


Textile Workers 

Roughly half of all women making clothing and textiles are sewing 
machine operators, and their wage rates in October 1963 are shown in 
Table 41. 


Table 41 


Average Hourly Wage Rates and Straight-time Earnings of Women 
Sewing Machine Operators, Canada, October 1963. 


Average Average Straight- 
Wage Rate time Earnings 
Industry (time work) (piece or incentive) 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats .................... 1.26 1.45 
Mens. FinesSnirts s.638. ee a .94 1.08 
Work Clothing and Sportswear ............................ 91 | 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits .................. 1.43 1.89 
DTeSSES ie eit chet er hae ee ee 1 Bs 1.62 
Hosiery and Other Knitted Goods: 

Hostery-Circtilar Go see ee ee 1.02 1.18 
Underwear and Outerwear ........000.0..........ceees. .98 1.14 
BRoundavonu Garments = oy ae ee 94 1.08 
Hur Goods 4 Se eer ee ne eee 1.81 1.59 


SourcE: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 26-33. 


Food and Beverages 


Women working in this industry are mainly in food production. 
Wage rates for specified occupations within the industry are shown in 
Table 42. 
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Table 42 


Average Hourly Wage Rates and Straight-time Earnings of Women in Specified 
Occupations in Manufacture of Foods and Beverages, Canada, October 1963. 


Average Average Straight- 


Wage Rate time Earnings 
Occupation Industry (time work) (piece or incentive) 
$ $ 

Bacon Wrapper and Packer... Slaughtering and 

Meat Packing .... 59 2.07 
Hand Pilers... 4) ee Canned and Cured 

| oat se ee .62 1.00 
Creneralnie| perie. oy, o> eA BISCUIL oe oe 1.40 ~ 
ak Oud Colmer se ac ..... Bread and Other 

Bakery Products.. 1.16 -- 
Chocolate Dipper................. Confectionery ........ 1.02 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 7, 9, 11, 12, 15. 


Metal Products 

The great majority of women working on metal products are em- 
ployed in making electrical apparatus and supplies. Table 43 shows wage 
rates for assemblers in this industrial group. 


Table 43 


Average Hourly Wage Rates and Straight-time Earnings of Women Assemblers, 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Canada, October 1963. 


Average Average Straight- 


Wage Rate time Earnings 
Industry (time work) (piece or incentive) 
$ $ 
Radio, Television and Other 
Electronic Equipment 
TOUSEN OLD Se tSa ieee ee ee 1.38 1.38 
OUR Erect OIC Gi eet eee wn 25 — 
Refrigerators, Vacuum Cleaners and 
Miscellaneous Plectrical Products .305 2. 1.37 1.80 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Tables 63, 64. 


Leather Products 

Women in the leather products industry are mainly engaged in 
making boots and shoes. Table 44 shows the rates paid in selected occu- 
pations in this industry. 
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Table 44 


Average Hourly Wage Rates and Straight-time Earnings of Women in Specified 
Occupations, Boot and Shoe Manufacturing, Canada, October 1963. 


Average Average Straight- 


Wage Rate time Earnings 
Occupation (time work) (piece or incentive) 
$ $ 
Bindinpaesutcner #) 3. .cuee eee 1.05 1,31 
Banc SUtCN Gt) ces cu yee ies Re ome 1.08 Lon 
lining Ma Ke tase corn heo eee ee enh Meee hey! 1.20 
REPalle rr iv.cisscterssaaoren enna et Oe DIOR 1.05 1.34 
TopStitcherwe4<.w06. ies te Ae ee. Se 1.05 Koo 
VaMper 22 a.uce et ee eee 1.07 BS 


SouRCE: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, op. cit., 1963, Table 21. 


Women in Professional and Technical Occupations 


In Chapter IV it was indicated that three quarters of the professional 
women in Canada are either teachers or nurses. The information that 
follows places emphasis, therefore, on these two professions, although a 
brief look will be taken at the salary situation in some others. 


Table 45 gives a summary of the information available in the Census 
about the incomes of women wage-earners in six of these occupations 
that are of some significance for women. It will be seen that librarians 
(who are relatively few in number) show the highest earnings, while 
teachers follow closely behind. This last is a change from the situation at 
the time of the 1951 Census when over one third of the teachers earned 
less than $1,000. The Census definition of teacher is somewhat wider 
than would usually be used to compile data on teachers’ salaries. In addi- 
tion to public school teachers, it includes, among others, teachers in busi- 
ness colleges, Bible schools, nursery schools, and kindergartens. 


The Census definition of social welfare workers is also very broad 
and undoubtedly includes many women working on a part-time, quasi- 
voluntary basis. This probably accounts for a large proportion of the 18 
per cent who earned less than $1,000. 


The proportion of the total wage-earning group earning higher 
salaries, say over $5,000, gives some indication of the financial attractions 
of a career in a particular profession. Here, the female librarian appears 
to do best, followed by teachers. 
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One factor that tends to depress the apparent earnings of nurses in 
relation to the other groups is that some receive room and board in 
addition to cash income. It is also an occupation in which a large number, 
particularly those who are married, are part-time workers. 


Teachers 


By far the most important profession for women, numerically (see 
Table 15) is the teaching profession. More than 70 per cent of all teachers 
are women. 

When teachers are grouped according to whether they teach in pri- 
mary or secondary schools, the type of community they work in, their 
level of training, and their length of experience, sex differences in salary 
tend to vanish. Accordingly, in the tables that follow — 46 and 47 — no 
sex breakdown is given. These tables reveal the effects of the variables 
mentioned on the average salaries of teachers. 

A distribution of the salaries of women teachers has already been 
provided in Table 45. In general women earn less than men as teachers, 
but this is related to the fact that a larger proportion of men teach in 
secondary schools, in urban areas, and have higher certificates. Apart 
from qualifications, men probably have more opportunities than women 
to become principals or assistant principals because of the force of 
tradition. 

Comparing Tables 46 and 47 reveals that secondary teachers are 
higher paid than primary teachers by about $1,000 for beginners and by 
about $2,000 for more experienced teachers. Secondary teachers are 
normally required to have a university degree, and the differential is not 
so pronounced below certificate level 4. Secondary school teachers with 
long experience, little training, and high salaries would presumably be 
in administrative positions. 

Urban schools pay more than rural schools. The differential appears 
to be in the $300-500 range, with less of a differential for secondary than 
for primary schools. 

The certificate level (number of years of study beyond the junior 
matriculation level) is of the utmost importance as a determiner of 
salaries. Teachers frequently take advantage of the long summer holiday 
to take courses and thus improve their certificate levels. Married women 
teachers living in communities that do not have universities would not 
have much opportunity to improve their credentials in this manner. At 
the middle levels of experience (4-15 years) there is a $2,000 salary dif- 
ferential between certificate level 1 and certificate levels 4-6. 


is 


Years of teaching experience are reflected in salaries, but especially 
where higher certificates have been earned. This is more the case in urban 
than in rural schools. 

Table 46 


Average Annual Salaries? of Elementary Teachers,‘ by Type of Community, 
by Years of Experience, Canada,! 1963-1964. 


(Dollars) 
Experience 
Type of Less than 1-3 4-9 10-15 16-25 26 or more 
Community I Year Years Years Years Years Years 


Certificate Levels 4-62 


Urbane 4,428 4,807 672 6,777 6,885 6,874 

Ruraiee.... 29 4,350 4,733 5,526 = * * 
Certificate Levels 2 and 32 

IrDA. wee 3,300 3,123 4,613 3,342 3,531 5,782 

Ruralis. 245 3,141 3,460 4,060 4,505 4,538 4,516 

Certificate Level 12 

Ciban eee 2,809 2,971 3,528 4,011 4,085 4,183 

Ral eee 2,678 22761 3,180 3,457 3,364 3,433 
Certificate Levels -1 and 02 

Wrpanseee 2,400 2,459 3,007 2,847 2,856 

Rural eee 1,776 1,805 2231 Dad 3 2,193 


All Levels (0-6 and special)? 
All Elementary 
Teachers 973,088 3,520 4,282 4,833 4,996 5,408 


* Less than 101 teachers in the group. 

1 Does not include Quebec. 

2 The classification using “levels” attempts to equate the various certificates of the 
nine provinces on the basis of the minimum number of years of academic and professional 
training required for the certificates related to the base of junior matriculation level. 


Years of Required Training 


Level Beyond Junior Matriculation Level 
CO ee a N 6 
Sp anwar nates eRe eerekins out: 5 
Are? UG ae week ee 4 Of which at least one year 
hh ee tee ee eC 3 is professional training 
Bh 2b 5 Meee eat, Seah le et 2 
TOL) Oh) cites 1 
BE erry, a ee er Commonly junior matriculation plus less than one year 


(usually 6 weeks, but sometimes 12, 18 or 24 weeks) of 
professional training. : 
OF OR ee ene crncoe Not less than Grade 10 and no professional training. 
3 Salary averages, although being fair representative figures, are in no way an indica- 
tion of the great disparity existing in salaries of different provinces. 
4 “It was found that there were no substantial differences between the remuneration 
of men and women, so that a sex breakdown is not shown.” 
Source: Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1963-1964, DBS, Tables 18-23. 
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Table 47 


Average Annual Salaries? of Secondary Teachers,! by Type of Community, 
by Years of Experience, Canada, 1963-1964. 


(Dollars) 
Experience 
Type of Less than 1-3 4-9 10-15 16-25 26 ormore 
Community l Year Years Years Years Years Years 


Certificate Levels 4-62 


(erOatee ee 5,000 5,666 6,984 8,167 8,738 9,083 

Rural’ s08. 26 4,632 5,301 6,565 7,380 F756 7,666 
Certificate Levels 2 and 3? 

Urban... neared 4,868 57/776 6,398 6,662 7,093 

Riirale? Vee 3,637 3,906 4,706 5,119 5,316 5,262 

Certificate Level 1? 

WrOai eye * * = = ag * 

Rurela toa * ao * * * * 
Certificate Levels -1 and 02 

Urban 3.2.45 5,131 5,319 6,065 6,983 z 

Ruralieeey. e. 4,625 4,544 * * - 


All Levels (0-6 and special)? 


All Secondary 
Teachers... 4,884 3,016 6,500 7,492 7,980 8,530 


* Less than 101 teachers in the group. 
1 Does not include Quebec. 

2 Cf. Note 2 in Table 46. 

3 Cf. Note 3 in Table 46. 

4 Cf. Note 4 in Table 46. 


Source: Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1963-1964, DBS, Tables 18-23. 


Nurses 


At the time of the 1961 Census roughly 20 per cent of all professional 
women in Canada were graduate nurses. The Census also classes nurses- 
in-training as professional women, and if they are added to the graduates, 
nurses make up 30 per cent of the women in professions. Except for 
teachers, this is by far the largest group. 


Taxation statistics show a considerable improvement in the incomes 
of nurses since the last edition of this book (which presented data for 
1956). Unlike the Census, which covers the whole population, taxation 
statistics are based on a sample of income tax returns. 
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Table 48 shows that 80 per cent of the nurses who paid income tax 
in 1956 had incomes under $3,000. The proportion taxed on incomes 
of $4,000 or over was about 4 per cent. The concentration in the lower 
income groups is to be expected since the classification by occupation is 
based mainly on the taxpayer’s method of earning income, that is, only 
nurses engaged in private practice are listed in their professional capacity. 
This would mean that those who are generally higher paid would be in- 
cluded with ‘employees’. 


Table 48 
Nurses Subject to Income Tax, by Income Class, Canada 1961. 

Income Class ($) Number Per Cent 
Under UNE, Met ee ee he ME ae 1,200 38.5 

DO NIULL CED OO On ar neal sole as ee hotest 1,320 42.3 

BOULIO. (S500 OM rere, ee ete, ea ae eee 480 15.4 

eS O00stOn 4.990 tearm, arr aw ee. eee ree Pe 80 2.6 

SEAL Cay SoA) 12 Fe eee EE. den) ae nnmeiv eres | mt Pia 24 0.7 
SECA WTA TUN eee Fat 1 ie Patan are RR MURR ag a ve ee 24 0.7 
PUUMINCOMerlASSeSra ee twat ea ee A pal aps 100.2 


Source: Taxation Statistics, 1961, Department of National Revenue, Taxation Division, 
Table 10, p. 84. 


Turning back to Table 45, we find that the incomes of graduate 
nurses shown in the Census are considerably higher than those shown in 
the taxation statistics, with over 50 per cent indicating incomes in excess 
of $3,000 per annum. This includes all graduate nurses, whatever the 
nature of their employment. 

In October, 1962, the Department of Labour conducted a survey 
of Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals across Canada, including rates for 
staff nurses and nursing auxiliaries. The survey appears to have covered 
roughly half the graduate nurses in the country. 

The survey shows average salaries across Canada of $312 per month 
for female staff nurses; $216 per month for female certified nursing 
auxiliaries; and $178 per month for female uncertified nursing auxiliaries. 
The average salary of male orderlies (who were much less numerous than 
nurses, and presumably in short supply) was $249 per month. 

Average salaries of nurses did not tend to vary much with size or type 
of hospital for Canada as a whole. In fact, with the exception of 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, there is astonishingly little 
variation in the average salaries paid to staff nurses and certified auxiliaries 
across the country (see Table 49). 
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Table 49 


Average Monthly Salaries of Female Staff Nurses and Certified 
Nursing Auxiliaries, by Locality, October 1962. 


Average Monthly Salary ($) 
Nursing Auxiliary — 


Location Staff Nurse Certified 
Canada’ eo ee eee 3 ie 216 
Newfoundland: 3...422-5 eee 244 146 
Prince Edward Island) 324.24... 242 135 
Nova Scotiaskse. cee cel) eee hh ee ee A/F | 190 
His lifa fcr Meare Oe ee Re ee 288 204 
New, Brunswick 5.5.0.0... Se ee 288 190 
Saint: Johns ..508 68 oor ae ee 296 197 
QUEBEC e 3h sn en cB eee es Se ee 310 216 
Montreal 23.355 eee i ae ee ee eee 312 217 
QUGDEO: bic dios irre aces ei 305 208 
Ontario, a ee eee Sin 223 
MLOTONCO ele occiee Ms he ee ee 323 239 
LOndOn Soc. cue ee 326 230 
Otta Wa och tea ee eee 319 235 
HamiltOn./..cc2et oto ee ee eee 314 229 
Manitoba’ cacs.g en oe eeee 307 224. 
Winipes re ce ee. eee ee 308 226 
Saskatchewan 2120 05 ee a eee 314 214 
SAS RAtOOM E aic cesar ere eccrine eae S12 22 
Alberta. fe oe ee ES re, 311 213 
Edmonton a4 sete ee eee 303 213 
Gal Sar y tender teh elie telat ateees ats cic ae 212 216 
Brnitish: Colum Didieie \ ete te oer ee 333 228 
VaATICOUVED? We eee ree 329 231 
VI CLOL IAI ee ere Oe ek es ocr Set ae a, ee 336 p23 


Source: Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, October 1962, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 


This similarity in wage rates may be attributed to shortages of nurses 
in many areas, to the mobility of a substantial proportion of the nursing 
profession, as well as to the considerable influence of the registered nurses’ 
associations in each of the ten provinces. 
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Legislation Affecting Women Workers 


ath egislation dealing with various aspects 
of employment has an important bearing on the conditions under which 
women work in Canada. Under the British North America Act, the 
authority to legislate on labour matters, in so far as the majority of workers 
are concerned, is in the hands of the provincial legislatures. Federal laws 
apply to working conditions only in certain “works, undertakings and 
businesses” whose activities are for the most part inter-provincial or 
nation-wide in scope. In this category it is only in inter-provincial trans- 
portation; radio, telephone and telegraph operations; and banking, that 
substantial numbers of women are employed. 


The department of labour in each province administers and enforces 
the labour laws enacted by its Legislature, as does the federal department 
for those enacted by Parliament. In order to ensure compliance with the 
minimum standards established by law, each labour department maintains 
inspection services. Some inspectors are engaged in examining payroll 
records to see that laws having to do with such matters as wages, hours of 
work and vacations, are being observed. Others who have special technical 
qualifications check on the enforcement of laws for the protection of 
workers whose employment exposes them to special hazards. Still others, 
such as elevator inspectors and boiler inspectors, are concerned with the 
safety of the general public as well as of workers. 


Departments of labour are also the agencies to which employers and 
workers may turn for information or advice regarding day-to-day prob- 
lems arising from the administration of labour laws. For the most part, 
legislation enacted for the protection of workers applies to both men and 
women. There are some laws, however, that are designed to safeguard the 
health and welfare of women in relation to the functions of maternity and 
motherhood; others, such as equal pay laws have come into existence to 
ensure women equal treatment with men as members of the labour force. 
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Of basic importance are industrial relations laws which protect the 
right of the worker to belong to a union and ensure bargaining rights for 
workers. These laws require an employer to recognize and negotiate with 
a certified union representing a majority of his employees. Such laws exist 
in the federal jurisdiction and in each of the provinces. Therefore, rates 
of wages, hours and some other conditions of work for women are deter- 
mined by collective bargaining and set out in collective agreements that 
have the protection of the law. Many women, however, are unorganized, 
and for them the legislative enactment of labour standards is especially 
relevant and important. 

The other main fields of labour legislation are industrial safety, health 
and welfare, including compensation for employment injury; wages, hours 
of work, fair employment practices; apprenticeship and training and such 
other aspects of working conditions as rest periods and vacation with pay. 
There is a trend towards the gathering together of the labour laws within 
a jurisdiction in the form of a labour code or “omnibus-type” Act. Such 
consolidations of standards exist in 
— The Alberta Labour Act 1947 in which standards are grouped under 

six relevant subjects: Hours of work; minimum wages; labour welfare, 
including annual vacations with pay and maternity leave; industrial 
standards; labour relations; and equal pay for equal work. 

— The Manitoba Employment Standards Act, 1957, which consolidates 
legislation governing minimum wages; hours and conditions of work, 
including notice of termination of employment, weekly day of rest; 
and safety of employees. 

— New Brunswick Minimum Employment Standards Act, 1964, which 
includes provision for limitations on the age and types of employment 
of young people, hours of work, rest periods, maternity leave, weekly 
rest and the payment of (back) wages or salary on termination of 
employment. 

— Quebec Labour Code, 1964, which consolidates and replaces seven 
previously existing Acts dealing with labour relations. 

— The Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 1965, which brings together 
standards applicable within the federal jurisdiction relating to hours 
of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general or statutory 
holidays. 

Labour legislation usually sets minimum standards. Personnel poli- 
cies and collective agreements between employers and trade unions often 
establish more favourable standards. To employ a person under conditions 
less favourable than the standards established by law is considered to be 
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contrary to the interest of society as a whole. Neither a private agreement 
nor a collective agreement may validly contain such conditions. 


Industrial Safety, Health and Welfare 


Laws to protect the safety, health and welfare of men and women 
in their working environment were the earliest type of labour legislation. 
In its present form, this kind of legislation sets out the general stipulation 
that an employer must keep the work place in such a way that it will not 
be injurious to the health, safety and comfort of employees. 


“Every employer shall keep his industrial establishment so that the 
safety of persons is not likely to be endangered”, reads the Ontario Indus- 
trial Safety Act. 


The Manitoba Employment Standards Act puts it thus: 

“No person shall keep a factory so that the safety of any person em- 
ployed therein is likely to be endangered, or so that the health of any 
person employed therein is likely to be substantially or permanently in- 
jured.” 

Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act requires that 
the industrial and commercial establishments that come under the Act “‘be 
built in such manner as to secure the safety of all employed in them... ”. 

Such laws, which exist in all provinces, may also include provisions 
regarding ventilation, light, heating, overcrowding and toilet and wash- 
room facilities. In places where there is dangerous machinery the law may 
require that safety guards be installed on dangerous machinery. If a dust- 
producing process is carried on, the installation of a mechanical ventilation 
system may be obligatory. 

For various other hazards a large body of safety rules have become 
legal minimum standards. Factors affecting the safety and welfare of em- 
ployees that may be subject to regulation include fire protection, atmos- 
pheric hazards, medical examinations for employees, facilities for medical 
treatment in case of accident or sickness and the supervision of the general 
health of employees during working hours. Occasionally there are pro- 
visions that apply to women in particular; a fairly common one is that 
women working in factories must wear a suitable head-covering to prevent 
their hair being caught in moving machinery. The making of regulations 
“respecting the employment of pregnant females in any factory or shop” 
is authorized by the Ontario Industrial Safety Act. Some provisions that 
formerly applied only to women are now more often applied to workers 
of both sexes, for example, a prohibition against cleaning machinery while 
any part of it is in motion. 
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Hazardous Occupations 


A number of provisions exclude women from hazardous operations or 
types of work. In all provinces women are prohibited from working under- 
ground in mines. In the Province of Quebec, they are prohibited from 
working on a number of processes including abattoir operations and those 
in which poisonous fumes are producd or dangerous explosives handled. 

Regulations under the British Columbia Factories Act prohibit 
women from lifting more than 35 pounds in the course of their regular 
work and from doing any type of overhead lifting or stacking. 

In Manitoba, it is forbidden for women to carry burdens of more than 
25 pounds for distances exceeding 10 feet or to lift articles of such weight 
that an excessive strain may be imposed on them. 

Under the Ontario Industrial Safety Act the regulation relating to 
weight-lifting applies to any employee, man, or woman: “No employer 
shall require a person to lift, carry or move anything so heavy or in such 
manner as to be likely to endanger his safety or the safety of any other 
person in an industrial establishment.” Moreover, the term “industrial 
establishment” has wide connotation, including factory, shop, office or 
office building; “shop” includes restaurant, bowling alley, poolroom or 
billiard parlour. 

The Federal government has made regulations under the Atomic 
Energy Control Act forbidding the employment, within its jurisdiction, 
of any person under 18 years or who is pregnant or whose health is such 
as to make employment as an atomic energy worker undesirable. Saskat- 
chewan has a Radiological Health Act with similar provisions. Other prov- 
inces have laws authorizing regulations to be made for the control of 
radiation hazards, but as yet none have been issued. 


Welfare Facilities 


Several provinces have ruled that seats must be provided for workers 
in various types of employment. For the most part this requirement relates 
specifically to women, but in some instances it applies also to men. 

In Alberta, on written direction from an inspector, an employer 
may be required to provide “‘a sufficient and suitable chair or seat for the 
use of every woman employed”. 

British Columbia regulations regarding female factory employees 
state that, if the inspector so directs in writing, seats with back rests shall 
be provided by the employer. 

The Newfoundland Hours of Work Act requires that “where female 
assistants are employed in the serving of customers, the occupier of the 
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shop shall provide seats behind the counter or in such other position as 
may be readily convenient for use by the assistants and the seats shall be 
in proportion of not less than one seat in each room to every three female 
assistants employed in the room, and no occupier or manager of a shop 
shall take any means to hinder or restrict the reasonable use of the seats 
by the female assistants”. 


Under the Ontario Industrial Safety Act regulations requiring the 
provision of seats by employers apply, irrespective of sex, to employees 
who in the course of their work have “‘reasonable opportunities for sitting 
in safety or without detriment to the work” and also to those whose work 
“or a substantial portion thereof” can be effectively performed while 
sitting. 

Similarly Quebec regulations respecting Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments require that employees of both sexes whose occupations 
permit of their sitting down shall be provided with chairs furnished with 
a suitable back. 


Rest rooms also are required by law in some provinces. In Manitoba 
and Ontario, where 10 or more women are employed in an establishment, 
the employer is required to provide a rest room equipped with couches 
and chairs, and, if 35 or more women are at work, a welfare supervisor 
must be employed. The Alberta Labour Act provides that, after being 
directed in writing by an inspector, an employer must at his own expense 
provide a suitable room or place in the factory or shop for dining and 
eating. The provision of a suitable rest room for persons employed in the 
factory may be similarly required. 

The New Brunswick Industrial Safety Act authorizes regulations re- 
quiring that washroom facilities, lunch rooms and rest rooms and also 
seats be provided for employees. Presumably these regulations when estab- 
lished would apply to both men and women. 

In Nova Scotia, if an inspector so directs in writing, the employer 
shall not allow any woman, youth or young girl to take meals in any room 
in which a manufacturing process is being conducted. After being directed 
by the inspector in writing to do so, the employer shall, at his own expense, 
provide a suitable room apart from the working area for dining and rest- 
ing, and maintain it in a clean and sanitary condition. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
In each province there is a Workmen’s Compensation Act that is 
applicable to most industries and occupations and provides for the pay- 
ment of compensation to an employee or his or her dependents in the 
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case of accident or industrial disease arising out of and in the course of 
employment. Federal employees are covered by a federal Act, but their 
claims are processed through provincial channels, and the provinces are 
reimbursed by the federal government for monies paid to its employees. 


The employee who is entitled to compensation is paid from a provin- 
cial Accident Fund built up by annual assessments levied on employers 
covered by the Act. This compensation takes the place of any right an 
employee might otherwise have to sue the employer in court because of 
injuries sustained. 

Compensation for a woman, as for a man, is based on the extent of 
disability and the amount of earnings. There is a ceiling, which varies 
among the provinces from $4,000 to $6,000 on the amount of annual 
earnings that may be taken into account. Compensation for disability is 
limited to a specified percentage of earnings — currently 75 per cent in 
all provinces. In fatal cases, dependents are awarded fixed monthly sums. 


Homework 


Homework, though not widespread in Canada, engages women 
chiefly in relation to the clothing industry. 

Three provinces — British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario — have 
laws governing homework, which is defined in the Ontario Industrial 
Safety Act “as the doing of any work in the manufacture, preparation, 
improvement, repair, alteration, assembly or completion of any article or 
thing, or any part thereof by a person for wages in premises occupied 
primarily as a living accommodation”. 

In Ontario any employer of homeworkers must obtain a permit from 
the Chief Inspector, who may issue a permit on such terms and conditions 
as he considers advisable and is authorized to revoke or suspend a permit. 
The employer must keep a register of homework employees, the hours they 
have worked and the wages paid to them. The inspector may inspect this 
register and also any article delivered to or received from a homeworker. 
Further the inspector has the same powers with respect to homework pre- 
mises as a medical officer of health under the Public Health Act. 

The British Columbia Factories Act and the Manitoba Employment 
Standards Act contain similar provisions. The latter requires also that an 
employer register with the Minister in writing, notice of his intention to 
engage homeworkers, and the Minister may impose further conditions and 
limitations upon the employment of homeworkers, if he deems it neces- 
sary to ensure conformity with the intents and purposes of the Act with 
regard to remuneration. 
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Maternity Leave 

Three provinces — Alberta, British Columbia and New Brunswick 
— have laws of general application governing maternity leave for women 
workers. In addition, The Industrial Safety Act of Ontario authorizes the 
making of regulations “respecting the employment of pregnant females 
in any factory or shop”; no regulations have been made to date under this 
authority. 

The Alberta Labour Act authorizes the Board of Industrial Relations 
to make regulations prohibiting the employment of a pregnant woman on 
day shifts six weeks before and two months after delivery and on night 
shifts throughout pregnancy and for two months after delivery. This pro- 
vision is inoperative, however, since no regulations have been issued. 

In British Columbia, the Maternity Protection Act of 1921, prohibits 
the employment of a woman for six weeks following childbirth. It also 
provides that a woman has the right to leave her work if she produces a 
medical certificate stating that her confinement will probably take place 
within six weeks. If the mother is nursing her child, she must be allowed 
half an hour twice a day during working hours for this purpose. No regu- 
lations have been issued under this Act. 

The Minimum Employment Standards Act of New Brunswick re- 
quires an employer to permit a woman who is pregnant to be absent from 
her work for a period up to six weeks before childbirth, on production of 
a medical certificate showing that delivery will probably take place within 
that time. It also prohibits the employment of a woman during a period of 
six weeks, or a longer period on production of a medical certificate, follow- 
ing her time of delivery. A further protection is that an employee on mater- 
nity leave may not be dismissed until she has been absent for a maximum 
period of 16 weeks. 

Civil servants in the federal government are entitled to maternity 
leave under the Civil Service Act and regulations to the extent of two 
months before and up to six months following the termination of pregnan- 
cy, without pay. Similarly statutory maternity leave is granted by several 
provinces to civil servants in their employ. In Prince Edward Island, sick 
leave with pay may be granted up to 28 working days. In Saskatchewan, 
maternity leave may be granted under a provision for leave without pay 
for valid reasons that apply to any civil servant of the province; the period 
of leave must be in excess of three weeks but not exceed one year and is 
granted on condition that satisfactory arrangements can be made for the 
performance of work during the employee’s absence. In Nova Scotia, there 
is provision for special leave without pay of not more than 90 days, pro- 
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vided the employee has been employed for not less than two years. In 
Manitoba, if a civil servant leaves because of pregnancy and is re-employed 
within six months of the time she left, she is entitled to retain any sick 
leave, vacation leave and seniority which she accumulated prior to her 
leaving; she may also be eligible to re-enter the Superannuation Fund 
if her re-employment within six months is approvd by her attending physi- 
cian. Regulations under the Public Service Act of Ontario authorize leave 
for a period from one to six months upon certificate of the Civil Service 
Commission which may be applied once for childbirth; if a woman is 
absent a second or more times for reason of childbirth, upon application 
made within two years of ceasing to be employed, she may be re-appointed 
to her former position or to another position for which she is qualified, 
upon its next becoming vacant. In the event of such re-appointment the 
employee’s service before and after the period of absence is regarded as 
continuous for all purposes but the absence itself is not computed in de- 
termining length of service. 


Wages, Hours and Other Working Conditions 


Minimum Wages 


For a large proportion of employees in Canada, minimum wage rates 
are set by law. All provinces have legislation which authorizes a minimum 
wage board or other labour board to set or recommend minimum rates of 
wages. The rates are imposed by minimum wage orders. These orders 
apply to most industrial and service workers but not to agricultural workers 
or domestic servants. Part-time workers, among whom inevitably there are 
many women, are not covered in New Brunswick. 

For the most part, minimum wage orders apply to workers of both 
sexes and set the same rate for women as for men. This is already the 
case in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. Currently, in Ontario there are differences between 
men’s and women’s rates as well as regional differentials, but these are to 
obtain for a limited transitional period and will have been removed by the 
end of 1965, when a minimum rate of $1 an hour will be in force for 
workers of both sexes in all parts of the province. 

Until recently the Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Board has had 
authority to set rates for women only, but a new Minimum Wage Act 
passed in 1964 that covers all employees in the province except farm wor- 
kers and domestic servants enables the Board to set minimum rates for 
both men and women. 
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In Prince Edward Island, an order is in effect covering male workers 
in most occupations but to date no corresponding order has been made 
for women, and the only two classes of women workers for which mini- 
mum rates have been set are restaurant and laundry workers. In New- 
foundland, as in Prince Edward Island, rates are lower for women than 
for men. 


In addition to the general minimum rate which applies to most indus- 
tries and workers in a province, there may be special minimum rates that 
apply to a particular industry, occupation or class of workers, in some 
cases taking into account a special skill. 


Minimum rates are set by the week in some provinces, and by the 
hour in others. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, both of which have a weekly 
minimum, special rates are set for part-time workers. In all but two prov- 
inces — Newfoundland and Saskatchewan — the orders provide that in- 
experienced workers may be employed during a learning period at a rate 
below the regular minimum. These rates may be applicable generally or 
to a particular industry, and in some provinces an employer must obtain 
a permit from the administrative board before employing a worker at 
the learner’s rate. The learning period may vary in length from one to six 
months. 


Most general orders contain a “daily guarantee” or “call in time” 
provision, requiring an employee who is called to work to be paid for a 
certain number of hours, even if he is not put to work or if he works for a 
shorter period. This two-three-four-hour minimum period, as the case 
may be, must be paid for at least at the minimum rate, except in British 
Columbia, where payment is required at the employee’s regular rate of 
Pay. 

There are also provisions in the orders of most provinces, particularly 
in those applying to hotels and catering, relating to permitted charges or 
deductions for board and lodging and for the provision of uniforms, where 
required by the employer. 

Tipping is dealt with specifically in the New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Quebec legislation, making it clear that gratuities are not to 
be counted as part of wages. The Quebec order for hotels and restaurants 
states that tips are the exclusive property of the employee and that the 
employer is not allowed to retain them or to consider them as part of the 
wages paid, even with the employee’s consent. While there is no reference 
to tipping in the legislation of the other provinces, all boards take the 
position that gratuities are not to be regarded as wages. 
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In some provinces employers are required to furnish a pay statement 
to each employee on each regular pay-day. 

Minimum wage orders are reviewed fairly frequently. Information 
about the current rates can be obtained from the department of labour in 
each province or from the Legislation Branch of the Department of Labour 
of Canada. 

Minimum wage boards usually are composed of members who repre- 
sent the interests of employers and employees, and in some cases the 
general public, with an impartial chairman, frequently an officer of the 
appropriate department of labour. In British Columbia, at least one 
member of the board must be a woman, and in Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan, there must be two women on the board. The Alberta board also 
includes a woman, although not so required by statute. 


The new federal labour code sets a minimum wage rate of $1.25 an 
hour for employment in connection with federal works, undertakings and 
businesses throughout Canada. This rate applies to workers of both sexes 
over the age of 17. Regulations are to be made specifying the occupations 
in which young workers under 17 may be employed, and fixing an approp- 
riate minimum wage rate and other conditions of employment for these 
workers. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work 


Laws that prohibit discrimination in rates of pay to women workers 
hold particular interest for women. Such laws have been enacted by the 
legislatures of eight provinces — Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan —-and, for the industries under federal jurisdiction, by Parliament. 
Under these laws a woman employee who considers that her rate of pay 
is not equal to that paid to a male fellow employee doing the same kind of 
work may make a complaint to the Department of Labour which adminis- 
ters the Act. There is provision for investigation of the complaint and for 
redress if it is well-founded. 


Hours of Work 


The first limitations on hours of work in Canada restricted the hours 
women and young persons were permitted to work in factories. The pur- 
pose of these laws was to curb long hours that were detrimental to the 
health and welfare of the worker. The factory legislation of Quebec and 
of Saskatchewan still contains some provisions of this type that limit the 
hours of women workers. In New Brunswick, the Minimum Employment 
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Standards Act, which is applicable to any place of employment other than 
a private home or a farm, regulates the working hours of women and boys 
under 18, prohibiting longer hours than nine in a day or 48 in a week, 
except with the permission of the Minister of Labour. 


Most recent legislation on hours of work, however, applies to men as 
well as to women and sets a limit closer to the prevailing practice. Five 
provinces — Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan — have hours of work laws of general application setting a maxi- 
mum of eight hours a day and 44 or 48 hours a week. In Manitoba, the 
standard work week is 44 hours for women and 48 hours for men. 


In all provinces except Ontario, women must be paid at an increased 
rate for work done beyond specified daily or weekly hours, and except in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, this requirement applies to men 
also. In the four western provinces (with certain exceptions in Manitoba), 
the required overtime rate is one and one-half times the employee’s regular 
rate of pay. Elsewhere (except in Ontario) the overtime rate is one and 
one-half times the minimum rate fixed by minimum wage orders. Ontario 
has no legal provision for overtime rates. 


Under the federal labour code, working hours are normally not to 
exceed eight in a day and 40 in a week, but overtime of an additional eight 
hours in a week is permitted so long as one and one-half times the regular 
rate is paid. Work in excess of 48 hours in a week is to be allowed only in 
exceptional circumstances. 


Night Work 


In three provinces —- Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan — pro- 
visions prohibiting night work for women and young persons under 18 
are in force. In Ontario, those who are employed in a factory, shop, restau- 
rant, bowling alley, poolroom or billiard parlour may not work between 
midnight and six o’clock in the morning without the permission of the 
Minister of Labour. A permit is not required, however, for an evening 
shift from half-past-six to midnight. In Quebec, the prohibition applies to 
employment in industrial establishments and covers the hours between 
eleven at night and seven in the morning, unless longer hours are permitted 
by the inspector because of some emergency. Such a permit is issued for a 
period of not more than six weeks. Saskatchewan forbids the employment 
of women and boys under 18 in factories after half-past-six unless a special 
permit is obtained. When longer hours are permitted because of an emer- 
gency or accident, they may not work later than ten o’clock or earlier 
than seven in the morning. 
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In Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, legislative or ad- 
ministrative authorities have provided that, if work is performed by women 
during the night, the employer must provide free transportation for the 
worker to her place of residence. In Saskatchewan, the provisions cover 
work in hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes. The Alberta and Manitoba provisions apply to almost any employ- 
ment in which women are engaged and cover the hours between midnight 
and six o’clock in the morning. In Ontario proprietors of restaurants who 
have written permission to employ women during the night must provide 
such transportation. 


Rest Periods 


Rest periods are another associated matter on which there are legis- 
lative requirements. Most provinces require a weekly rest of 24 consecutive 
hours, and the new federal labour code requires working hours to be so 
arranged that each employee has at least one full day of rest in the week — 
Sunday, whenever practicable. In British Columbia, the requirement for 
a substantial number of workers is a weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours. 


In Manitoba, it is required that women employees be allowed 10 min- 
utes rest during a work period lasting three hours or more. 


Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan set a minimum lunch period 
for women employed in factories. In British Columbia at least half an hour 
of free time must be allowed them after five consecutive hours of work, 
and a similar requirement in Ontario applies to workers of both sexes 
in “industrial undertakings”, which include most types of employment. 


In Saskatchewan, if women work in factories on into the evening, 
they must be given time off for a meal; in Quebec, a similar regulation 
applies to both men and women workers. In Manitoba and Ontario, no 
worker can be allowed to work longer than five hours without a meal 
period. New Brunswick defines the maximum length of time that may be 
worked without a meal period as six hours, except in the case of a shift 
worker employed on a shift of eight hours or less. In Nova Scotia there is 
no mandatory period after which a meal break must be allowed. 


Vacations with Pay 


Eight provinces — Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan — have 
established minimum standards for annual vacations with pay. In New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec the required length of such 
paid vacation is one week; in the other four provinces it is two weeks, 
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except that in Saskatchewan, after five years service, an employee is 
entitled to a vacation of three weeks with pay. 


Farm workers are excluded in all provinces and domestic workers 
in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Certain other exceptions exist 
in some provinces. 


Legislation applicable to industries under federal jurisdiction — the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code — requires employers to grant their 
employees an annual paid vacation of two weeks after a year of employ- 
ment. 


For the period of annual vacation workers are entitled either to their 
regular pay, as in Alberta and Manitoba, or to a percentage of their annual 
earnings (two per cent for a one-week vacation and four per cent for a 
vacation of two weeks). Several provinces spell out what is meant by a 
year’s service, 1.e., 225 working days in the year. 


Within certain limits laid down in the law, the employer may decide 
the time when his employee may take his annual vacation. In some prov- 
inces and in federal industries, a vacation must be given within 10 months 
after the employee becomes entitled to it. The employee must be notified in 
advance of the date of his annual vacation and must be given his vacation 
pay at least one day before the vacation begins. In some jurisdictions, if 
a public holiday occurs during an employee’s vacation, the vacation must 
be extended by one day in lieu of the holiday. 


Under the federal law and under the laws of all provinces but Mani- 
toba, if employment is terminated during a working year, a worker is 
entitled to vacation pay for the period he has been employed, subject, 
however, in some instances to the requirement of a minimum period of 
service. 


Public Holidays 


For many workers in Canada, particularly workers governed by a 
collective agreement, paid public holidays are customary, but only the 
Legislatures of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the Parliament of Canada 
have enacted legislation of general application placing specific obligations 
on employers with regard to pay for public holidays. A third province, 
Alberta, by an amendment to the Alberta Labour Act in 1964, gave the 
Board of Industrial Relations authority to lay down requirements with 
regard to pay for employees who do not work on public holidays and for 
those who do work on such days. Orders have not yet been issued under 
this authority. 
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In Saskatchewan, employees are entitled to eight holidays and must 
be paid at regular rates for these days. The holidays are: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. An employee who is re- 
quired to work on one of the listed holidays, is entitled to his regular pay 
for the day and, in addition, must be paid at one and one-half times the 
regular rate for the time worked on the holiday. Workers in hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals, nursing homes and educational institutions are subject to 
somewhat different conditions from other workers. For work on a holiday, 
they must be given their regular pay for the day and, in addition, either 
pay at their regular rate for the time worked on the holiday or time off 
equivalent to the number of hours worked on the holiday within a period 
of four weeks. Another day may be substituted for any of the eight holidays 
named in the Act by agreement between employer and trade union or with 
the permission of the Minister of Labour. When Christmas or New Year’s 
Day falls on a Sunday, the holiday pay requirements apply to Monday. 
They apply also when the Monday following Remembrance Day is de- 
clared a holiday. 


In Manitoba, the law is silent with regard to holidays on which em- 
ployees do not work but, if required to work on seven “general holidays”, 
workers are entitled to pay at one and one-half times their regular rate. As 
in Saskatchewan, special provision is made for certain work places which 
need to be open. Workers in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, gasoline service 
stations, places of amusement, in a continuously operating plant or in a 
seasonal industry who are required to work on a holiday must be given 
time off with pay within 30 days. Domestic servants may be granted two 
half-days off in lieu of a holiday. November 11 is set apart as Remem- 
brance Day in Manitoba and, except in certain essential services, work is 
prohibited except under permit from the Minister of Labour. 


The federal labour code provides for eight general holidays with 
pay. Workers must receive their regular pay for these days. If a general 
holiday falls on a day on which an employee does not work, he must be 
granted another day in lieu of the holiday. Many of the employees to whom 
the federal code applies are employed in continuous operations such as 
railways or airlines and normally have to work on some of the general 
holidays. In this situation an employee may be granted an alternative day 
off with pay, which may either be a day added to his annual vacation or 
a day granted at another time convenient to him and his employer. In 
other than continuous operations where an establishment would normally 
be closed, an employee, if required to work on a holiday, must be paid at 
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one and one-half times his regular rate for the time worked, in addition to 
his regular pay for the day. He is not entitled to pay for a general holiday 
that occurs in his first 30 days of employment with an employer. As in 
Saskatchewan, another holiday may be substituted for any of the specified 
days. 

There are also provisions regarding public holidays in the decrees 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, and in industrial standards 
schedules in some of the other provinces. These usually apply only to cer- 
tain trades and areas. 


In provinces where there is no law regarding public holidays the 
number of holidays which must be observed and paid for may be deter- 
mined by collective agreement. Otherwise the matter is one of personnel 
policy of the individual employer. 


Termination of Employment 


Four provinces — Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan — have legislation requiring an employer or employee to give notice 
of termination of employment. In all cases the legislation applies equally 
to manual and non-manual workers. 

In Manitoba, under the Employment Standards Act an employer or 
employee in any industry except farming must give notice of termination 
of employment. Except in the case of a person paid less frequently than 
once a month, the period of notice must be at least as long as the period 
for which one regular instalment of wages is paid. Persons paid less fre- 
quently than once a month must be given reasonable notice. The Act 
sets out conditions for establishing a shorter period of notice. Also, if a 
worker or employer claims that employment has been terminated without 
proper notice, there is provision for making a written complaint to the 
Minister of Labour, and a procedure for dealing with such complaints is 
written into the Act. 

In both Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan an employer is required 
to give one week’s written notice of termination of employment or lay-off, 
if the employee concerned has been in his service for three months or 
more. The term “lay-off” is defined as “temporary dispensation with the 
services of an employee for a period of more than six consecutive days.” 
The Nova Scotia legislation places the obligation to give notice on both 
the employer and employee; in Saskatchewan, however, it rests only upon 
the employer. 

In Quebec, Section 1668 of the Civil Code provides that a domestic 
servant, journeyman or labourer employed by the week, month or year, 
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who intends to leave his or her employment must give a week’s notice if 
hired by the week, two weeks if by the month and a month’s notice if by 
the year. The employer must give similar notice where an employee’s ser- 
vices are no longer required. A worker may be discharged, however, if 
paid the full amount of wages to which he or she would have been entitled 
had notice been given. 


Fair Employment Practices 


Laws to prohibit discrimination in employment have been enacted by 
Parliament and by the legislatures of seven provinces: British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan; there is also a Fair Practices Ordnance in the Yukon Territory. 
Race, colour, religion and national origin are prohibited bases of selec- 
tion for employment in all of the Acts. The Quebec law alone includes 
also sex and social origin, while a recent amendment to the British Colum- 
bia law prohibits discrimination against older workers, i.e. persons over 45 
and under 65 years of age. 


It is required by law, also, that in the National Employment Service 
there be no discrimination on grounds of racial origin, colour, religious 
belief or political affiliation in referring workers to jobs. Similarly, a clause 
must be inserted in all Federal Government construction and supply con- 
tracts requiring the contractor to refrain from discriminatory employment 
practices based on race, national origin, colour or religion. 


The principle underlying this legislation is that selection for employ- 
ment should be based on an individual’s fitness for the job, and advance- 
ment, on performance in the job. Such legislation is one of the means 
by which public policy is shown to be against the social evil of discrim- 
ination. 


Statutory School-leaving Age and 
Minimum Age for Employment 


All provinces have statutory provisions covering the minimum age 
for leaving school; it is 15 years in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Quebec and 16 years in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia; 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan; in Manitoba the age 
will be raised to 16 years in 1965. Exemptions are permitted in case of 
illness, distance from school or lack of accommodation and, except in 
British Columbia, for home duties and for employment. The laws place 
restrictions on the employment of children of school age during school 
hours. 
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Also, in all provinces, there is legislation regulating the minimum 
age for employment. This minimum varies from 14 years to 18 years; it 
differs from one province to another and with the type of occupation. For 
example, under The Industrial Safety Act in Ontario, the minimum age 
for employment in factories is 15 years. The employment of 14-year-olds 
is permitted, however, in shops, offices, restaurants and bowling alleys so 
long as a child has an employment certificate and the employment is not 
likely to endanger his or her safety. 


Apprenticeship 


Every province has a system of apprenticeship under which an indi- 
vidual may obtain training in certain designated trades. The terms of ap- 
prenticeship, including the trades that are apprenticeable, vary from prov- 
ince to province. Germane to the system in all cases, however, is a com- 
bination of on-the-job training with classroom instruction over a specified 
period of time. Although there are no legal barriers that exclude them, 
very few girls and women participate in this type of training except in the 
field of hairdressing, which in several provinces is an apprenticeable trade. 


Other Laws of Special Interest to Women Workers 


Income Tax 


Certain provisions of the Income Tax Act have special relevance to 
married women who are working: 

A married woman may earn up to $250 a year without affecting the 
exemption to which a husband is entitled for his wife. If, while married, 
she earns more than $250 but less than $1,250, the husband’s exemption of 
$1,000 for his wife is reduced by the amount of her earnings less the basic 
amount of $250. Once the wife earns more than $1,250, the husband gets 
no exemption for his wife. Where the wife is the main support of the 
household, the same situation applies in reverse. 

In so far as the wife herself is concerned, she is entitled to the basic 
exemption of $1,000. If she earns more than $1,000 per year, she is 
taxed on the same basis as a single person. 

Alimony is considered as part of a woman’s income even if the ali- 
mony is for the support of children only. If alimony covers children, the 
woman then claims the children as dependents when calculating her 
income tax. 

If a wife is employed by her husband, he may not claim her salary 
as a business expense, and she pays no tax on her salary. 
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Children may be claimed as dependents when they are under 21 
years, although the amount claimed depends on whether or not they are 
eligible for Family Allowances; over 21 years but dependent because of 
a physical or mental infirmity; or in full-time attendance at a school or 
university. No child may be claimed as a dependent who has an income 
of over $550 per year. Either parent may claim children as dependents. 


A woman who is single, separated, divorced or widowed is entitled 
to a larger amount for the first dependent child and to the usual amounts 
for the others. If she supports the child or children in a dwelling where 
she employs a full-time servant, she is entitled to claim a further amount. 


Deductions for the support or partial support of other dependent 
relatives are set out in the tax guide issued each year with income tax 
forms. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act establishes a national system of 
insurance against unemployment. Under this system benefit is available to 
large numbers of men and women workers in the event of involuntary 
unemployment. The Act has wide coverage, but there are a few industries 
and occupations outside its scope. Not yet included are domestic service 
in private homes, school teaching, and private duty nursing. Employment 
in charitable institutions and in hospitals not operated for gain may be 
covered at the request of the employing institution with the concurrence of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. Employees paid on an hourly, 
daily or piece-rate basis in the employments covered are insured regardless 
of the amount of their annual earnings; other employees are excluded if 
their earnings exceed $5,560 a year. 


The insurance plan is financed by contributions from the employee, 
the employer and the Federal Government. The employer is required to 
deduct from the weekly earnings of the employee an amount ranging from 
ten cents to 94 cents depending on the amount of earnings. The employer 
pays this into the unemployment insurance fund along with his own contri- 
bution of equal amount. The Government makes a contribution equal to 
one-fifth of the combined contributions of the employer and employee, 
and pays the costs of administration. 

If a woman is capable of and available for work and unable to obtain 
suitable employment, she may draw benefits provided that she has made 
the required number of contributions. She must be genuinely available 
for work and prepared to accept immediately suitable employment, other- 
wise she is not entitled to benefit. There are also other grounds on which a 
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worker may be disqualified. An employee who is discharged by reason of 
misconduct or who leaves the employment voluntarily without just cause 
may be disqualified for a period not exceeding six weeks. Until 1953 a per- 
son who became ill while drawing benefits, and who was therefore not cap- 
able of employment, was disqualified, but a 1953 amendment to the Act 
provides that in these circumstances benefit payments are continued. 

The amount of benefits is related to average contributions, and is 
greater for a person with one or more dependents than for a person having 
no dependents. The lowest rate for a person without a dependent is $6 
a week and the highest $27; for a person with a dependent the lowest rate 
is $8 and the highest $36. 

The Act is administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, which has local offices in all cities and in many towns across Canada. 


Vil 


International Labour Affairs 
and Women Workers 


the today’s world, no country is an 
island unto itself. Canadians, like the people of all other nations, are af- 
fected by economic and social conditions elsewhere in the world. Among 
its manifold concerns, therefore, the Government of Canada maintains a 
continuing relationship with international developments in the field of 
labour including manpower resources, factors in employment demand, in- 
dustrial relations and all other aspects of the operation of the labour mar- 
ket. All of these subjects have important implications for the utilization 
of woman power in modern industrialized society. In addition, there may 
be particular questions relating to women’s employment in which exchange 
of experience and the setting of standards at the international level may 
be a valuable guide in national policy making. Women workers, therefore, 
as an integral part of the labour force, have a very real stake in inter- 
national labour affairs. 

Canada’s participation in international labour affairs is made pos- 
sible through her membership in various inter-governmental bodies: the 
United Nations —— the Economic and Social Council and its commissions 
and particularly one of the Specialized Agencies, the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) — and the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). The International Labour Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Labour coordinates research and communication in 
Canada in relation to the latter two organizations, and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour is frequently called on by the De- 
partment of External Affairs to supply information relating to the work 
of the Commission on the Status of Women. 


United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 


For three years, from 1958 to 1960, Canada served as a member 
of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, one of the 
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functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council, which 
gathers information from Member States of the United Nations and ap- 
propriate international non-governmental organizations in consultative 
status with the Council, prepares studies and makes recommendations on 


all aspects of women’s status in political, economic, social and educational 
fields. 


Irrespective of direct membership in the Commission, Canada par- 
ticipates in such studies by providing relevant information regarding con- 
ditions in this country. Then when the Commission’s recommendations 
have been reviewed by the Economic and Social Council and come before 
the Economic and Social Committee (Committee 3) of the United Nations 
Assembly, the Canadian Member of the Committee has opportunity to 
comment and vote on behalf of Canada for their acceptance or rejection. 
A period of direct membership in the Commission, however, made it pos- 
sible for Canada’s voice to be heard at the formative stage of consideration 
on questions of particular concern to women. 


International Labour Organization 


From the inception of the International Labour Organization (ILO), 
Canada has been one of its constituent members and, as one of the leading 
industrial nations of the world, has one of the permanent Government 
seats on the Governing Body of the Organization. The ILO, which was 
established in 1919 under provisions relating to labour contained in the 
‘Treaty of Versailles, after the Second World War became one of the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. It differs from the other 
Specialized Agencies in that it is tripartite in structure. Voting rights in 
the Annual Conference, the legislative body of the Organization, are ves- 
ted in two representatives of the Government of each Member State, one 
from its Employers and one from its Workers. Constituted on the same 
principle, the Governing Body includes government members, employer 
members and worker members in a ratio of 2:1:1. At present, in addition 
to the Government Member from Canada, Canadian workers have a repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body and Canadian employers a substitute 
representative. 


Responsible for the continuing work of the Organization is the Office 
in Geneva, with a large and highly specialized secretariat which is sup- 
plemented by branches in a number of countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding Canada. The Office carries on research and investigation relating 
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to labour market and working conditions in all parts of the world and is 
responsible for the informational activities of the Organization. Its reports 
provide the basis for discussion in the Conference and in seminars, special 
committee meetings, consultations and conferences held from time to 
time, both at headquarters and in various geographical regions. Members 
of the secretariat participate also in technical assistance projects in devel- 
oping areas of the world. These may be carried out by the ILO itself or 
also, in many instances, in cooperation with other specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, for example the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) or the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). 


The International Labour Conference, which meets annually in the 
European headquarters of the United Nations in Geneva, takes decisions 
regarding the standards that are to be incorporated in international instru- 
ments. These take the form of Conventions which, when ratified by govern- 
ments, have the force of international treaties and Recommendations, 
which set social objectives for governments to work towards. 


In its early years, the ILO devoted attention mainly to the formula- 
tion of international labour standards and the promotion of legislation to 
protect the interests of workers. The first Conference held in 1919, adopted 
two Conventions that related exclusively to women workers; The Child- 
birth Convention, which set out standards for maternity protection, and 
Night Work (Women), which placed restrictions on the employment of 
women at night. The years following saw the adoption of further measures 
for the protection of women workers. For example, The Convention on 
Underground Work (Women), 1935, forbade their employment under- 
ground in mines and in occupations involving risks, such as industrial 
poisoning. 


With the political and economic changes of two decades, however, 
there came about, especially in the late 1930’s, a concern not only to 
protect the health of women workers but to safeguard their right to work 
and guarantee them freedom from discrimination in wages and salaries. 
The Constitution adopted in 1919 had underlined “the special and urgent 
importance of the principle that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value”. The Conference of 1937 stressed 
that women, as well as men, should be guaranteed freedom of association, 
and in 1939 the Organization defined its policy regarding the position of 
women workers in relation to all workers: ‘““The Conference recognizes 
the great importance of laws for the protection of women, prohibiting night 
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work and employment in dangerous and unhealthy trades, but emphasizes 
that it is urgently necessary for the health of all workers to be protected by 
legislation”. 


The second phase of the history of the ILO following the Second 
World War, has seen continuance of this emphasis on the promotion of 
greater equality of opportunity and treatment for women at work or seek- 
ing work and away from the protection of women as a separate category 
of workers. The problems of women have been considered within the 
framework of the policies and programs covering all workers, and the Con- 
ventions and the Recommendations adopted by sessions of the Confer- 
ences have been of as much concern to women workers as to men workers. 
Special programs or activities for women have been directed to their health 
and well-being in relation to maternity and to their family and motherhood 
functions or to the elimination of discrimination against them in occupa- 
tions and employment. 


Since the War, too, the ILO has called several meetings of experts 
on women’s work and has set up a panel of consultants on problems of 
women workers, which met in Geneva in 1959. In 1962, membership in 
this panel was extended, and Canada, in addition to two other Member 
States not originally consulted, was invited to name a representative. At 
the 1959 meeting of the Panel, three main areas of policy were stressed: 
the crucial importance of adequate occupational preparation for girls and 
women; the promotion and expansion of opportunity and equality of treat- 
ment for women workers, and the employment of women with family 
responsibilities. 


In connection with the first of these, the ILO’s main concern is to 
foster, in co-operation with UNESCO, the practical measures needed to 
make equality of opportunity for girls and women a reality in the fields 
of education and training. The Vocational Training Recommendation, 
1962, which codified and brought up-to-date ILO Standards in this field, 
states: “Training should be free from any form of discrimination on the 
basis of colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national extraction or social 
Onipin: Pw. 


A definitive achievement in the promotion and extension of oppor- 
tunity and equality of treatment for women workers had occurred when 
the 1951 Conference adopted the Convention on Equal Remuneration for 
Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. This document, 
among the best known of ILO instruments, has stimulated and assisted 
national effort to establish the rate for the job according to the require- 
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ments of the work to be done, irrespective of the sex of the worker. Another 
instrument in this area of policy is the 1958 Convention on Discrimination 
in Employment and Occupation. This Convention, based on the principle 
of non-discrimination on grounds, amongst others, of sex, states that 
special measures of protection or assistance provided for through other 
ILO instruments shall not be regarded as discriminatory. 

At the 48th Session of the International Labour Conference in 1964, 
for the first time in the history of the ILO, an item directed to the broad 
question of women’s place in the labour force was included in the agenda. 
A comprehensive report, ““Women Workers in a Changing World”, which 
documented the situation throughout the world in both industrialized 
and developing countries, had been prepared by the Office. The report also 
reviewed measures already taken by the ILO in behalf of women workers 
and set forth proposed conclusions as the basis of a Recommendation on 
the Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities. Final action on 
this Recommendation, which sets forth policies and services that would 
enable women with family responsibilities who need or choose to work 
outside their homes to do so without being subject to discrimination, is 
anticipated at the 49th Session of the Conference in June 1965. 


Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) began its official existence on 30th September 1961, replacing 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, which had been 
established originally to administer co-operative efforts towards European 
recovery following the economic disruption of the Second World War, 
including Marshall Plan Aid. Eighteen countries of Western Europe, 
together with Canada, Japan and the United States, comprise the mem- 
bership of OECD. In addition, two countries, Finland and Yugoslavia, 
have special status in the Organization, co-operating in aspects of the 
program in which they have particular concern. 

The aims of OECD stated in articles of the Convention under which 
it was established are 

‘To promote policies designed: 

(a) to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living in Member countries, while 
maintaining financial stability, and thus to contribute to the 
development of the world economy; 
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(b) to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as well 
as non-member countries in the process of economic develop- 
ment; 

(c) to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, 
non-discriminatory basis in accordance with international obli- 
gations.” 

Member countries, both individually and jointly, have agreed further, 
among other things, to promote the efficient use of their economic resour- 
ces and “in the scientific and technological field, promote the development 
of their resources, encourage research and promote vocational training.” 

The supreme body of OECD is the Council, which is composed of 
representatives of Member countries and from which all general or ad- 
ministrative decisions are taken. The Council meets from time to time at 
Ministerial level and regularly at Permanent Representative or Official 
level. Questions to be submitted to the Council, whether relating to the 
general policy of the Organization or to the progress of its work, are first 
examined by the Executive Committee. The Secretariat, headed by the 
Secretary-General and working at the Headquarters in Paris, exercises 
all functions necessary for the efficient administration of the Organization 
assigned to it under the Convention or entrusted to it by the Council and 
the Executive Committee. 

OECD serves mainly as a medium for exchange of information and 
for research rather than for the adoption of formal agreements. The sub- 
stantive work of the Organization is carried out by more than 20 com- 
mittees, each studying questions in its field of competence as instructed 
by the Council or the Executive Committee. A committee may develop 
questionnaires to obtain information from Member States and organize 
working parties or “confrontations” on subjects of particular concern. 

Of direct relevance to the field of labour matters is the work of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, in which representatives of the 
Department of Labour of Canada actively participate. This Committee’s 
program of work for 1965 includes items dealing with vocational training, 
in particular, adult training and the relation between basic education and 
preparation for work; adjustment programs for special groups such as 
older workers, including training, placement techniques and counselling; 
geographic mobility; job creation; changes in employment structure; man- 
power policies for industrial relations; living standards and labour man- 
agement considerations. 

Already in 1961, while the Organization for European Economic 
co-operation was still in existence, its Manpower Committee carried out 
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a useful and comprehensive study of the employment of women workers, 
which dealt with such important questions as the changes in women’s 
employment over a period of time; the employment of married women, 
part-time employment of women and problems and prospects of women 
workers. A current survey of the service sector of the economy in Member 
countries also has particular relevance to women workers, since so many 
women are employed in service industries and occupations. As in the case 
of the ILO, however, all aspects of the work of OECD have important 
implications for women in the labour force. 
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Account of present knowledge and gaps in knowledge about Canadian families. 


International Labour Conference. Forty-eighth session. Report VI (1). Women 

Workers in a Changing World. Geneva: International Labour Office. 1963. 
(Price $1.50). 
A study on an international scale of present day economic activities of women, 
their occupational preparation and conditions of work. Reviews ILO standards 
relating to women’s employment, adding proposals for a further ILO instru- 
ment on women workers with family responsibilities. Includes analysis of 
administrative arrangements within national governments to handle women’s 
questions. 


International Social Science Journal. Vol. XIV, No. 1, 1962. Part One. Images of 
Women in society. UNESCO. (Price $2.00 at Canadian Government Printing 
Bureau). 

A sociological study of the outlook of women and attitudes towards them in 
countries of contrasting cultures and at various stages of industrial development. 


Jephcott, Pearl and others. Married Women Working. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
1962. 
Two studies by the London School of Economics and Political Science, one of 
a well known firm of biscuit makers that relies chiefly on married women 
workers, the other an inquiry carried out in the surrounding industrial borough. 
An objective examination of the social results of married women going to work 
including adjustments made by the firm to the home situation of such women 
and the effect on the woman herself and her family. 


Myrdal, Alva and Viola Klein. Women’s Two Roles. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd. 1956. 
Implications of twentieth century changes in social position of women. Factors 
that impede the employment of married women are analyzed and suggestions 
made by which the present uneasy stage of transition may be resolved to enable 
women to take their full part in the life of both family and community. 


National Manpower Council. Womanpower. New York: Columbia University Press. 


1957. 

A statement by the Council with chapters by the Council staff. Includes dis- 
cussion of the influence of traditional attitudes on distinctions between “men’s” 
and “women’s” jobs, on the acceptance of women as supervisors and their 


opportunities to become executives. 


Nye, F. Ivan and Lois W. Hoffman. The Employed Mother in America. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co. 1963. 
Considers the reasons why married women work, the effects of the mother’s 
working on the children and on the husband-wife relationship, and the adjust- 
ment of the mother to her two roles as a worker and a homemaker. 


1 Requests for these publications should be made through libraries or bookshops 
unless otherwise stated. They are not available through the Women’s Bureau. 
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Canadian Government Material 


Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, Ottawa: 


Automation and the Changing Meaning of Work. John C. McDonald. 1963. 
Indicates the need for different value concepts and for individual opportunity 
for self-development and enrichment. The challenge of automation is a 
challenge for education. 


Looking Ahead to the World of Work. Canadian Occupations series. 1964. (25 
cents ) .2 
Introduces the broad vista of occupations that lie ahead for young people. 
Prepared for upper elementary and junior high school students. 
Other Canadian Occupations booklets are based on one occupation or occupa- 
tional group covering nature of the work, preparation and training, entry, 
working conditions, and employment outlook. (List available on request from 
the Occupational Analysis Section, Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa). 


Transition from School to Work. Oswald Hall and Bruce McFarlane. Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower, Report No. 10. December 1962. 
Catalogue No. L2-23/10. (35 cents) .? 

How a group of young people 21 years of age, in a typical Ontario community 
fared after leaving school. Research project designed to explore relationships 
between formal education and occupational experience. 


Department of Labour, Legislation Branch. Ottawa: — 


Provincial Labour Standards. December 1963. Catalogue No. L2-7/1963. (35 
cents) .? 
Annual publication. Sets out the standards in effect in the provinces of Canada 
with respect to child labour, holidays, hours of work, minimum wages, equal 
pay for equal work, workmen’s compensation, fair employment practices, and 
weekly rest-day. Standards set by labour Ordinances of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories are included. 


Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau, Ottawa: — 


Equal Pay for Equal Work. 1959. Catalogue No. L38-859. (25 cents) .2 
Information on “equal pay” laws enacted by the federal and eight provincial 
governments. Some historical background and the means of enforcement of 
the laws. 


Fields of Work for Women: Physical Sciences, Earth Sciences, Mathematics. 1964. 
Focusses attention on the dynamic fields of the physical sciences, the earth 
sciences and mathematics, underlining the possibilities without ignoring the 
difficulties. The achievements of a few women pioneers in science in Canada 
make us realize that to exclude gifted women with scientific interests from so 
exciting and creative fields of endeavour is to bring grave loss, not only to them 
but to the nation, and even the world. 


Implications of the Traditional Divisions between Men’s Work and Women’s Work 

in our Society. Report of a Round-Table Conference. 1964. (Available on request 
from the Women’s Bureau). 
Paper titled “Economic Causes and Consequences of the Traditional Division 
of Labour Between Men and Women” by W. R. Dymond; and one on “Gender 
and the Division of Labour” by Oswald Hall. Includes notes from the discussion 
on: employment and unemployment; occupational roles of men and women; 
education and training and vocational counselling; and themes, theme-makers 
and change. 
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Job Training for the mature woman entering or re-entering the labour force. 1964. 
(Available on request from the Women’s Bureau). 
Various categories of jobs mature women could fill. Information on qualifica- 
tions required and on available training. 

Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities. 1958. Catalogue No. 
L38-258. (25 cents). 
Survey report indicating occupations of married working women, their stability 
in the work force, their reasons for working, home arrangements and their 
husbands’ earnings. 

A Niche of Usefulness. 1960. Catalogue No. L38-1561. (25 cents).2 
How handicapped women may learn to help themselves and prepare for useful 
work with the aid of vocational rehabilitation services in Canada. 

Occupational Histories of Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian 

Cities. 1960. Catalogue No. L38-1060. (25 cents) .? 
Occupational histories of the same women whose contemporary situation was 
analyzed and reported upon in Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities. 

Vocational and Technical Training for Girls in Canada — high school, post high 
school and trade school levels. 1963. Catalogue No. L38-1663. (75 cents) .2 
A presentation of some of the wide choices open to girls at high, post high and 
trade school levels. New courses geared to the changing needs of the economy 
are constantly being introduced but too often a girl’s choice is restricted because 
of not knowing what training opportunities are within her reach. 

Collective Action by Nurses to Improve their Salaries and Working Conditions. 
Reprint from Labour Gazette, May 1964. Catalogue No. L38-2064. (15 cents) .2 


The Women’s Bureau also produces occasional mimeographed bulletins on 
subjects of current interest in relation to women’s employment, training and 
education. They may be obtained free of charge from the Women’s Bureau. 
Recent titles have been: 

Day Care Services for Children of Working Mothers. 1964. 

Legal Restrictions on Night Work of Women. 1963. 

Maternity Leave. 1963. 

Opportunities for Continuing Education — “A Second Chance for Women”. 
1963. 

Opportunities for Women in the Biological Sciences. 1963. 

The Personnel Supervisor of a Large Insurance Company Speaks to Girls. 1964. 
Socio-Medical Problems of Working Women. (Reprint from Labour Gazette) 
March 1964. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, the central statistical agency for 
Canada, compiles, analyses and publishes statistical information relative to the 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, financial, social and general condition of 
the Canadian people. Following are some of its publications: 

Full-time Enrolment in Vocational Courses under the Federal-Provincial A gree- 

ments. April 1, 1963 to March 31, 1964. November 1964.2 
Enrolments by course or field of specialization with classifications by province 
and by Program of the Federal-Provincial Agreements. Some 90 occupational 
categories ranging from accounting to woodworking are listed. 

Survey of Adult Education, 1961-62. October 1964. Catalogue No. 81-207. (75 

cents) .? 
Statistical report of survey results on courses and related activities conducted 
by universities and colleges, federal and provincial government agencies, public 
libraries, business colleges and trade schools, in 1961-62 and some teacher- 
training institutions in the summer of 1961. 
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Survey of Higher Education. 1962-63. Part I — Fall Enrolment in Universities and 
Colleges. Catalogue No. 81-204. (75 cents). 
Full-time, part-time, and correspondence course enrolment by faculty, institu- 
tion, provinces, and sex. 
Unemployment in Canada. 1962. Catalogue No. 71-503. (75 cents) .? 
Main facts about unemployment for the period 1952-62. Statistics on age, sex, 
marital status, geographic location, family responsibilities and if other members 
of their families were working. 


2 Available by mail from the Canadian Government Printing Bureau with remittance 
payable to the Receiver General of Canada, or from Queen’s Printer bookshops located 
in Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. 
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